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From Good Words. 
ANGELS’ VISITS. 


BY W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 





women could answer? Does Jones think 
there are angels ministering to him? Has 
Smith felt that they are more than a vague 
spot of glory in the Apocalypse? No doubt 


ConsipeRING how wide and deep-rooted, | both of them have said more than once, that 
as well as Biblical, the belief in Angels has | “‘ fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;” 
been, it is singular how seldom it comes up | they are keen about the discussion on Camp- 
to the surface. Is it that in these days of| bell’s line, “ Like angel-visits, few and far 
illumination we are ashamed of it, that it|between;” and they know of people that 
sounds like a fable which well-bred minds | they call “good angels.” But these phrases, 
ought to reject, that it is like confessing to| like many more, have acquired a mere con- 
witches and ghosts? As our telescopes| ventional force, and are passed from hand 
sweep the skies with a more searching | to hand as fools’ counters, not as wise men’s 
scrutiny, are we staggered that they have | money. sa 2.7 
not discovered a feather from an angel’s| That angels visit us at all, implies a popu- 
wing? Is there a conflict in our minds be-| lar recognition of the truth of the Scripture 
tween the traditional faith we have accept-| doctrine regarding them; that they are a 
ed and the restless, advancing, and polished | distinct and most real order of creatures, 
scepticism of our time, and that we are half| and that they are in personal relation to us. 
inclined to think the sceptics are right?|There is some confusion in it, as in most 


When a faith is so rickety, a little quizzin 


,| popular sayings: for it is evident that it re- 


a slight assumption of superior culture, will|fers to what goes on at present; that it is 


knock it under. And as no one has seen an 


not a dry fact of history dug out for the pur- 


angel, and as the chubby heads and well-| pose of illustration; and yet, as for visible 
draped and solid winged figures that we are | angelic appearances, we know of none since 
taught are angels, are often ridiculous, and|the days of the Apostles, and cannot say 
as the world seems to get on without spirit-| whether they are as rare as in the days of 
ual intervention, it is as well perhaps to re-|old. And good angels are among us, mov- 
press all enthusiasm about angelic dogmas, | ing noiselessly through the world; and most 
and spiritualize and allegorize a little until |men can recall one in their own circle. It 
we get the Bible to say that it never | has been some mild and gracious sister mov-: 
meant to say there were angels. There | ing in gentle ministry about a sick, irritable, 
may be a feeble protest that there are more | peevish, and selfish brother; checking her 


things in heaven and earth than we have 


own wishes by his; quick to anticipate the 


seen or ever can see, and that disclaiming | morbid change of his fancies ; smiling under 
» sea intervention and agency over and | his fretful words and discontent; stung by 
above natural, is the same thing as disclaim-| his thoughtlessness, but only more tolerant ; 
ing a personal relation between God and| vexed, but not betraying it; sad enough,. 
His creatures. But no one likes to be pulled | perhaps, with her own cares, but always 


w by principles when he only wants a sin- 
gle 


cheerful to him; patient, without showing 


opinion. It is as irritating as a toll-bar| that there is need of patience; on whom he 
to a man who only drives a mile. Or is it | leans all his burden; whom he cannot bear 
that our notions are too vague and crude to | out of his sight; who turns from every plea-. 


bear expression, like Washington Irving’s 


sant service of life to link her hand in his, 


Irishman who shot an owl, and being told | and so, hand in hand, to walk down the sad 


by a friend it was a cherubim, died of fright? 


valley of the shadow of death. It has been 


ave we thought so little about them, that|some stricken one, wasted and imprisoned 
they mix themselves up crudely with will-o’-| by disease; and the bright faces of the rest 


the-wisps, meteors, spectres, hobgoblins, and 
other night fears? If a paper on angels 
were added to the competitive examina- 
tions, one can conceive the blank result; or 
if any ordinary congregation were examined 
in the last verses of the hundred and third 


throw no gloom upon her; the children steal 
to her side to put their hands in hers, and 
look on her with the awe with which child- 
hood watches pain; she has a kiss and a 
smile, and a kind word for each; she is 
their peacemaker in their quarrels, to whom 


Psalm, or the third and fourth strophes of| they fly witi both their tears and laughter ;: 


the Te Deum, how many ordinary men and 









she holds the secrets of the house, knows: 
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every private smart, and gives the tenderest | service of Christendom and the Church.” 
consolation ; the stubborn become easy with |“ An intellectual and incorporeal sub- 
her, the rough, gentle; she manages the | stance,” says the more scholastic Puritan, 
most difficult tempers, makes the largest al- | “ free of will, a servant of God, and by His 
lowances, soothes down the little petulances | grace immortal in blessedness.” Bishop 
that break into the family; as he looks at| Bull is even more precise, and pronounces 
the pale cheek and the invalid slumbering | angels to be “ certain permanent substances, 
upon the sofa, the tears may come into her | invisible and imperceptible to our senses.” 
father’s eyes, for the rest go busily round in | “ Incorporeal,” say the Fathers, “invisible, 
the world, and she must suffer there God’s | yet perceptible of sense, rational, intellec- 
time ; but she could least be spared, the link | tual, immortal; the good, bright and impas- 
between them all, the angel of the house. | sible; the bad, passible and foul.” Hook- 
It has been some maiden aunt whose quiet | er’s definition blossoms into poetry. “ An- 
love and self-sacrifice make her to be felt | gels,” he says, “are spirits immaterial and 
rather than noticed where she is a guest;| intellectual; the glorious inhabitants of 


to whom the boys run out with boisterous |those sacred pallaces where nothing but 


welcome, whom the girls draw away to their | light and blessed immortalitie, no shadowe 
rooms with merry force; who brings into | of matter for teares, discontentments, griefes, 
the house the nameless charm that every-| and uncomfortable passions to work upon, 
body knows; cheerful and happiest when | but all joy and tranquillitie and peace for 
others are happy, with pure honest face in | ever and ever doe dwell.” There are five 
its setting of gray hairs; to whom we turn authoritative answers to choose from; of 
at the first threat of trial; who has been the | which I confess to like the simpler one of 


first to stand at our side ; who makes long 


journeys to nurse the sick, and parts from | 
one house only to renew her ministry at an- 
other ; who when she comes brings rest and 
confidence and peace; who has the secret 
of doing good and infecting others with her 
sunshine ; thoughtful, unselfish, sympathiz- 


ing, of whom there are many even in the 
trodden ways of the world. Or it may be 
some old servant whose place of nurse has 
given her privilege of speech, who toils for 
the children as if they were her own, and 
when misfortune has overtaken the family, 
follows them through every change, never 
making a murmur, thinking, helping and 
planning for them, and when the father is 
dead, and the mother falls sick, and friends 
are cold, battles bravely against the tide. 
Of such angels men must often speak and 
call them good; of the friend who met us 
at the critical moment. before plunging into 
wrong; of the helper who cheered us when 
we were sinking to despair; of one who 
came when the heart was breaking with sor- 
row ; and another, when the heart was hard- 
ening in sin. But if these are good an- 
gels, it is by courtesy and figure of speech ; 
speech that proves how genuine and deep 
this belief in angels has been; that shows 
with what qualities we invest them. If 
there are men and women angel-like, there 
must needs be their counterparts — the an- 
gels themselves; for these good angels are 
not what the children would call “ real an- 
els,” and the simple primitive question 
ooms up behind — What is an saad? 

“A spiritual creature,” says Luther, 
“created by God without a body for the 


'simple-hearted Luther, instinct as it is with 
his bold faith that man is the great object of 
God, and therefore of whatever God has 
made and done. In conceiving thus dog- 
matically of angels it is plain we must first 
dispense with anything so gross as a body. 
They are “incorporeal, invisible.” If they 
have been ever seen it has been because 
they assumed a visible form, borrowed for 
the time a body not their own. For spirits 


“Tn what shape they choose 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purposes.” 


Milton again describes how 


“incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense.” 


And this union between them and the 
bodies thus assumed we are learnedly told, 
‘is “not substantial (as between soul and 
| body), nor hypostatical (as between the di- 
vine and human nature of Christ), nor acci- 
dental; but assistential.” Their numbers 
are touched with more vagueness. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbis there is nothing in the 
world without an angel, not so much as 4 
blade of grass; and the great Aquinas held 
‘that there were more angels than all sub- 
| stances together, celestial and terrestrial, 
animate and inanimate. Nor is this to be 
| wondered at if, as the Chagigah says, hosts 
|of new angels are created every morning 
| out of the stream of fire which is the breath 
of God (Dan. vii. 10; Ps. xxxiii. 6). Ad- 
| ams has it that “the Romists allot a particu- 
lar tutelar.angel to every college and cor- 
poration; yea to the generation of flies 
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fleas, and ants;” and quaintly adds: “sure 
then they will not pinch themselves; they 
appoint to the pope two principal Sera- 
ims, Michael and Gabriel ever attending 

is person.” 
here is a closer approximation to the 
number that have fallen, but the calculation 
suggests the fanciful arithmetic in Mr. Long- 
fellow's Kavanagh. “So many angels as 
fell from heaven, so many souls shall ascend 


to heaven.” This was Gregory’s thought, |. 


that the number of the elect would repair 
the breach in heaven: and he of the old 
Puritans with the richest imagination catch- 
es the fancy from him, and writes: ‘ They 
lost a number of spirits; they are glad to 
have it made up with souls.” If it is true 
that “angels are bright still though the 
brightest fell,” then the redeemed would 
also be the brightest creatures in heaven 
supplying the place not of the inferior but 
the superior. 

Herbert boldly claims that pre-eminence 
for men : 


“To this life things of sense 
Make their pretence ; 
In th’ other Angels have a right of birth ; 
Man ties them both alone, 
And makes them one, 
With th’ one hand touching heav’n, and th’ 
other earth.” 


And to some it might occur that man who, 
on earth is made a little lower than the an- 
gels, will in heaven judge those angels (Ps. 
viii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 8). 

The rank and authority of these spirits 
have becn strangely though variously de- 
fined. According to the book of Enoch and 
the Jerusalem Targum, there are six groups 
of various dignity ; according to Philo seven. 
Dionysius the Areopagite counts nine, and 
the scholars of the Middle Ages accept his 
numeration.: They fall into three groups 
with three in each :-— 


Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, 
Dominations, Virtues, Powers, 
Princedoms, Archangels, Angels. . 


The Rabbinical Theosophy is more ex- 
plicit. There are seven archangels — Mi- 
chael, Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Chamuel, 
Jophei, Zadkiel; of whom the four first and 
reatest sustain the throne of God. These 
our also preside over the four elements, and 
are the solemn ministers of God : — Michael 
is prime minister, presiding over worship ; 
Raphael, minister of health; Gabriel, of 
war; and Uriel, of justice.* The order and 





* Of these ] Michael and Gabriel are. mentioned in 
the Bible; Raphael and Uriel in the Apocrypha. 
That Raphael should be physician in the Book of 
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mode of government of an earthly kingdom 
was thus transferred to heaven: so that we 
are not surprised to find the four-and-twenty 
elders of the Revelation are four-and-twen- 
ty angels forming a senate or awful inner 
and secret council, and, like the four-and- 
twenty orders of the Jewish priests, each 
having his period of special service. Some 
i over kingdoms, some over planets, 
e 
“The Angel of the Earth who, while he guides 
His chariot planet round the goal of day, 
All trembling, gazes on the eye of God.” 


Elihu was an angel: and afterwards in Alex- 
andria they said that it was an angel that 
was the star that led the Magi. The resi- 
dence of these and of all angels is in the 
stars, and thus the Plurality of Worlds is set 
at rest. ,; 

For their knowledge, it is commonly re- 
stricted, though one divine of the sixteenth 
century affirms there are but three things of 
which they are ignorant—the day of the 
Second Advent, men’s hearts, and the num- 
ber of the elect; and another declares them 
to be “ good philosophers, great statists, and 
knowing the affairs of kingdoms. . . . wise 
and very knowing, always lusty and lively.” 
Their occupations are very various, though 
falling under only two great classes — wor- 
ship and service; the former towards God, 
the latter towards men : and their worship is 
always heavenly singing. Latimer mrs. 
of the “ angels singing with great pleasant 
voice ;” and Milton speaks of the angels: 


“Their happy hours in joy and hymning spent.” 


Shakespeare uses it for one of his most beau- 
tiful similes : 


‘“There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st, 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims.” 


Herbert turns it in his own reverent way : 


“Lord, let the angels praise Thy name, 
Man is a foolish thing, a foolish thing !” 


And hearty George Wither, distributing the 
parts of a universal chorus, gives the angels 
the tenor: 


“ Come ye sons of human race, 
In this chorus take a place, 
And amid the mortal throng 
Be ye masters of this song ; 








Job, it need not surprise us: but Aubrey gravely re- 
lates how in his time, Dr, Richard Napier, whose 
“knees were horny with frequent praying,” retired 
into his closet when a patient came, conversed with 
Raphael, and prescribed accordingly. Nor were the 
a ne always medical, for in 1621 he told 

rideaux that he would be a bishop in twenty years, 








‘¢as it fell out.” 


’ 
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1s and supernal powers, 
Be the noblest tenor yours !” 


So they appear in the paintings of the 
great masters: singing, with uplifted heads, 
sometimes in harmony, before a scroll of 
music floating loosely over their hands; 
sometimes in unison, countless faces radiant 
with blissful worship, till, gazing on the can- 
vas, you wonder that the whole air does not 
break into audible song. For angelic in- 
struments, the harp is the commonest with 
the poet, the lute or pipe with the painter. 
Coleridge speaks of 

“ the prayer 
“‘Harped by archangels when they sing of mer- 
cy ; ” 
and Thomson of the 
“visionary hour 
When musing midnight reigns or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard.” 


Nor has the silence needful to the hearing 
of such pure and heavenly strains escaped 
an earlier poet: as in Henry Vaughan’s 
lines : — 

“ Calm and unhaunted-as is Thy dark tent, 
Whose peace but by some angel’s wing or voice, 
Is seldom rert.”’ 


But Milton, following no doubt those vi- 
sions of the Italian painters that his youth 
has made familiar, celebrates 


“the solemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds as fret by string or golden wire.” 


with which, as well as 
“with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night,” 


the angels circle God’s throne. 

For their service, the Talmudist taught 
that there was a distinct class of angels who 
worked while others worshipped. These 
angels of service not understanding Ara- 
maic, the Jews always prayed in Hebrew. 
Gabriel indeed, by an old legend, taught Jo- 
seph seventy tongues, but this was a solitary 
exception. Their service rests partly on 
their strict obedience as agents in carrying 
out God’s thoughts, and partly on their 
power of sympathy and tenderness, and 
their love of men. Norfolk declares that 
Queen Catherine loves Henry VIII. 


“ with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ;” 


Milton speaks of 
“ Tears, such as angels weep ; ” 


and Shakespeare of such strange human in- 
fatuation as “makes the angels weep.” 





“ Sad,” Campbell says, 
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“as angels for the good man’s sin 
Weep to record and blush to give it in ;” 


a thought half-Persian in its character, and 
that is familiar to every one from occurring 
in that sketch, inimitable for its pathos, 
where “the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word and 
blotted it out for ever.” Sterne was ‘but a 
shallow moralist, and did not scruple to 
sacrifice ethical truth to a pretty thought; 
and his easy way of wiping out an oath sets 
at defiance those angels through whom the 
majesty of the Law was ministered, and who 
watched round the cradle and cross of Christ. 
There is relief in turning to the beautiful 
idea of Sibbes, that “we have a derivative 
comfort from the attendance of angels upon 
Christ ... They attended upon Him as the 
Head ; they attend upon us as the members.” 
It is not mere passive sympathy they bear, 
but sympathy of service; and by no one 
touched with deeper feeling than Spenser: 


“ And is there care in Heaven? And is there 
love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is:—else much more wretched were 
the case 

Of men than beasts! But O th’ exceeding 


grace 

Of Highest God that loves His creatures so, 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels He sends to and froe, 

To — to wicked man, to serve His wicked 
‘oe! 


.“‘ How oft do they their silver bowres leave 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch, they duly ward, 
And — bright squadrons round about us 
ant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh why should Heavenly God to men have 
such regard!” 


And this heavenly service is most various. 
“The angels,” cries Luther in his valiant 
way, “prepare themselves for the combat 
and to strike down Turk and Pope into the 
bottomless pit ;” and they are also “ our true 
and trusty servants, performing offices and 
work that no poor mendicant would be 
ashamed to do for another;” while again we 
“would be in despair if we should see for 
how many angels one devil makes work to 
do.” The devils, he cries in one of his ser- 
mons, fly as thick about us as the crows, 
what need therefore of angels! And by an 
odd conceit he proportioned their size to the 
importance of those they watched, giving 















the larger to great men like princes, and the 


smaller to children and common folk. “ If 


a man is saved from drowning, or escapes a 
falling stone, that is not chance, but the will 
of the dear angels.” Enemies spiritual and 
temporal are to be fought and ourselves 
tended. In church, “ whensoever and where- 
soever the Word of God is preached, there 
are the angels present, which keep in safe 
custody all those who receive the Word of 
God and study to live after it” (Latimer). 
‘“‘ They observe us,” another old divine says, 
“and our carriages in the ee 
And each has a guardian angel, no doubt 
like that in, I think, Diirer’s engraving, 
where the little child with bright simple face 
walks trustingly by the precipice, and the 


serpent, and the thorn ; and the angel walks | guishable from a tricksy Cupid. 
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troops of angels, and whose vision grew 
more distinct at the a 
the failure of bodily sight. Sometimes it is 
shouts and songs that are heard ; sometimes 
figures that are seen; and there is nothing 
visible to the spectators but what they de- 
scribe as a peculiar brightness on the fea- 
tures of the dying.* 


their fullest portraiture. 
little pare meter chubby children, or as 
those righteous and most awful spirits that 
Michael Angelo has painted in the Sistine 
Chapel. Sometimes the child face is not of 
the earth but heaven, like the two cherubs 
that gaze up at the Dresden Madonna 








roach of death and 



































But it is in painting that angels receive 
We see tiem as 
































sometimes this winged angel is not distin- 
Angel 


beside with folded wings and eager watch, | heads and groups form rainbow arches round 
and a guiding hand on the child’s shoulder. | the glory of the throne. In long fair robes 


This angel is always on 


uard, sometimes | arid most pure of aspect they glide through 


defending best when offending most ; an of-| the skies ; or, much encumbered with their 
fice that may be assigned by Shakespeare | garments, swim across the air; or with red 


when he says that 


“ Consideration, like an angel, came 


puffed cheeks and straining eyes blow all 
manner of horns and trumpets. In the cre- 


And whipped the offending Adam out of ation, —— hold a lump of clay with both 
him :” ' 


hands and mould it into man. They gaze 


ith wistful faces into the manger where 
though probably only a reference to the ex-| Viv) Wish! ees 8 
pulsion from Paradise. It is cognizant of the Jesus is laid, twinkling like the stars, so that 


spiritual relations of the soul: — 


“ The blessing fell upon her soul ; 
Her prine Kee her side 
Knew that the hour of peace was come : 
Her soul was purified.” 


The Schoolmen set it a peculiar work at 
the resurrection, when “every man’s good 
angel shall gather together the bones of him | the child Jesus. 
he guarded.” And Tennyson suggests that 
in the further world it might communicate: 


between death-parted friends : 


“My guardian angel will speak out 
In that high place and tell thee all.” 


At dying, moreover, the angels have special 
charge. They bend down so near that they 
may be heard : 


“Hark! they whisper! Angels say : 
Sister Spirit, come away.” 


They stoop over them with radiant face like 
the dawning of heaven: 


“ And then, like to an angel o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she lean’d.”” 


And when the soul flies the body, they ac- 


company it to heaven. “ Good night, sweet 
Prince,” says Horatio of the dead Hamlet, 


“ And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” | 


_ Numerous instances are on record of dy- 
ing men and women who said they saw 


each star seems as if 1t might burst into an 
angel. They lead down the ass into Egypt, 
and bend branches of the tree by the way 
that Joseph may reach the fruit. In Naza- 
reth they pour out water or dry clothes for 
Mary ;+ sweep up the chips and shavings for 
Joseph ; and as children with wings budding 
on their shoulders become playfellows for 
After the temptation, it is 
they that spread a table in the wilderness. 
At the crucifixion they receive the blood in ° 
golden cups; others hide from the sore sight ; 
and from the back-ground innumerable hosts 
peer out with an universal awe and shame 
npon their faces. Yet wild as some of the 
conceptions are, and puerile and only fan- 


* Some curious examples will be found in ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,” 3rd Ser. vol. iv. pp. 435, 6; vol. v. p. 
448. They might be largely increased. When Laza- 
rus dies in the old ‘‘ Christmas Carol ” on the parable 
of Dives, 


“« There came two angels out of heaven 
His soul therein to guide. 
‘ Rise up, rise up, brother Lazarus, 
And go along with me, 
For you’ve a place prepared in heaven, 
To sit on an angel’s knee!” 


the incorporeal definitions had clearly been for- 
| gotten. 


| t In Margaret of Navarre’s Miracle Eur, Sue child 
angel offers to wash Him and warm His bed: — 








“ne veuillez nee: 

| Moi trés petit .... car, soit pour vous baigner, 
| Qu pour chauffer vos draps en votre lit, 
| A-vous servir je prendrai grand délit.” 
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tastic as others, it is remarkable with what 
unity and distinctness angel life and nature 
as ministering are wrought out, so that this 
definite type of the great painters moulds 
our thoughts of angels into the same visible 
form. The legends of angelic appearances 
have long ceased. From that ancient 
one of the voices that were heard in the 
temple saying: “ Let us leave these seats ;” 
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phenomena, in which Pagan and Christian 
thoughts, and earth and heaven, and thin 

congruous and incongruous, are inextricably 
blended; and which have greatly helped to 
confuse our minds and spread a Sadducean * 
scepticism of angels altogether. Turning 
to the Scriptures themselves, we are in 
quite another atmosphere. Angels are re- 
cognized there from the first, from the 





and of that majestic apparition that restrain- | cherubims that kept the way of the tree of 
ed the sacrilege of Heliodorus, and gave to | life with a flaming sword turning every way, 
Raphael one of his sublimest pictures; and | to the last, to the angel that was sent to 
of that other voice before the Romans came, | Patmos by Jesus to testify the Apocalypse 
that cried: “ Arise, let us go hence;” the | to John. They are so woven into the tex- 
legends travelled slowly down for centuries. | ture of the Bible that to reject them is to 
Elesbaan, king of the Ethiopians, fell into | reject it. They are recognized without 
straits in battle and prayed, upon which he | apology or surprise, having as real an exist- 
heard Gabriel thrice called from heaven, | ence as men. They take their place in the 
and knowing that the angel was sent to | history with simplicity and Gignity ; super- 
fight for him, he smote his foe with great | natural, but without a trace of the marvel- 
slaughter. Baronius relates a battle be-|lous. They cannot be ignored in Bible 
tween Clovis and Theodoric, when an angel | teaching, and they occur often enough to 
was seen standing with drawn sword be- | reveal their peculiar position. 

tween the armies. The tourists who loiter| Uniformly they appear as men. They 
en pension at Engleberg below the mighty | eat, sit, walk, stand, are clothed, speak and 
Titlis, are told how |are spoken to, lay their hands on men, re- 


“ Celestial bands, 
With intermingling motions soft and still, 
Hung round its top, with wings that changed 


ceive the courtesies paid by host to guest. 
‘It is this that gives point to the saying that 
|we may entertain angels unawares. But 


their hues at will: ” then they ascend in the flame of a sacrifice, 
and they pointed out the site of the famous | fly through heaven, are made visible to men 
abbey of the Mons Angelorum. And the|when their eyes are shut — in visions, 
mole of Hadrian received its familiar name | Seam, trances; and invisible to men 
of San Angelo from the most striking of | When their eyes are open; pass through 
these appearances; for when, to mitigate | prison doors without disturbing the guards, 
the plague in the sixth century, Gregory | and walk through the streets without at- 
had organized procession through the streets, | tracting the —_ From all this, as well 
as the choir approached they beheld Michael | as from the fact of their creation, it might 
alight at the summit of the mole and sheathe | be inferred they are not without a body. 
his bloody sword; and “the tomb of Hadri- | What is related of the resurrection body of 


an has been called the Castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo to this day.” It is more than a thou- 
sand years since then, yet two centuries and 
a half ago there was still exhibited in Nor- 
mandy the buckler worn by Michael in his 
combat with the devil, and which, it is said, 
was of red velvet. Nay, so scrupulous have 
even modern times been of these angelic 
traditions, that Michaelmas-day, the 29th 
of September, being made sacred to all 
angels, still witnesses the election of borough 
magistrates and councillors, whom the 
Middle Ages reverently supposed to be the 
counterparts on earth of the heavenly be- 
ings. It was a simple age which could first 
see the nearest approach to an angel in an 
alderman ; muscular as well, and breathing 
more of the spirit of Angelo and Rubens 
than Guido and Fra Angelico. 

So far we may follow the more human, 
traditional and legendary lore of angelic 


| the Lord is as wonderful and to us incom- 
rehensible, as what is related of them, 
Their countenance is radiant, “terrible,” 
|“like lightning.” Before his martyrdom, 
| Stephen’s face shone as the face of an angel. 
Their very garments are dazzling: they 
illuminate the sky at night and the gloom 
of a prison cell. Sometimes they appear 
with a staff; sometimes with a sword. 

angel touched the rock with his staff, and 
Gideon saw fire leap out and consume the 
_kid’s flesh and unleavened cakes. David 
saw an angel stand between heaven and 
earth with Tis sword stretched over Jeru- 
salem. But when we would approach closer 
we are repelled. The picture is shadowy 
and vast. Heaven towers above us. We 
are on the borders of another and mightier 
world. It is like the change from one of 





~ * “For the Sadducees say that there is neither 
angel nor spirit.””>— Acts xxiii. 8, 
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Miss Procter’s little child-angels, “ with 
trailing pinions and weary feet,” or Steinle’s 
sweet and pure and feminine frescoes in the 
choir at Cologne, to Milton’s Uriel 


“ gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night ;” 


or his picture, that blinds like a flash of 
lightning when— 
“outflew ~ 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the 
thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell ;”’ 


or that awful vision of Him who 


‘on his impious foes right onward drove 
Gloomy as night .. . . in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders.’ 


We stand before such beings as Daniel 
and John saw, helpless to conceive and not 
daring to penetrate their vast magnificence. 
The one clothed in linen, whose loins were 
girded with fine gold of Uphaz: His body also 
was like the beryl, and his face as the appear- 
ance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of 
Jire, and his arms and his feet like in color to 
polished brass, and the voice of his words like 
the voice of a multitude.* The other clothed 
with a cloud, and a rainbow upon his head, 
and his face as it were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire, his right foot resting upon 
the sea and his left foot on the earth, and when 
he had cried, seven thunders uttered their 
voices. This is vague; the vagueness of 
overwhelming splendor, of conditions of life 
unknown to us; the vagueness of a tropic 
forest to an Esquimaux: and we can onl 
cry humbly and patiently, “ Behind the veil, 
behind the veil!” 

Yet we know much about them, that in 
power and might they are superior to man, 
that they are mighty, that they excel in 
strength. We read also of their wisdom, 
knowing all things that are in the earth, 
discerning the good and bad, yet ignorant 
of the day of the Son of Man, and desirin 
to penetrate the mystery of the Gospel. It 
is only by casual allusion that we learn of 
their appearance and habit, as they are in- 
troduced upon some mission to man. Their 
service to him is related with much detail. 
They accompany God’s servants yo im- 
portant missions, are messengers between 





* So in John xii. 29, the voice of an angel is com- 
pared to thunder. What a contrast between these 
angels and Mohammed’s Gabriel with his six hun- 
dred wings! Even Goethe’s archangels in the Pro- 
logue to “ Faust,” unsurpassed as —— are in poetry 
for a of conception and an almost celestial 
ae the verse, sink into puppetg beside these 

wo, 
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God and His prophets, carry answers to 
prayer and carry prayer back again to God, 
warn of impending dangers, cross the pur- 
poses of evil men, rescue some and smite 
others. Angels burned Sodom, destroyed 
the first-born of Egypt, harassed David’s 

eople with pestilence, cut off the army of” 

ennacherib, and struck down Herod. An- 
els saved Lot, guarded Daniel from the 

ons, let the Apostles out of prison, struck 
the chains off Peter. Angels accompanied 
Christ from heaven, had charge over him 
on earth, ministered to Him in the desert, 
strengthened Him in Gethsemane, rolled the 
stone from His sepulchre, and announced 
His ascension. hey encamp about the 
saints, watch over children, rejoice in the 
conversion of every sinner, and bear the 
righteous at death into heaven. They carry 
out of the Kingdom all that offends, gather 
together the elect, are the reapers at the 
end of the world, herald the resurrection, 
sever the wicked from the just and cast 
them into the fire, and guard the twelve 
gates of the New Jerusalem. They preside 
over the powers of nature and the destinies 
of kingdoms. There are angels of the wind 
and the water * and the lightning and the 
sun; of Greece and Persia. ‘ 

In these allusions to angelic ministry some 
allowance must be made for the rich sym- 


‘bolism of the prophetical books ; and there 


are things no doubt hard to be understood. 
But it remains abundantly clear that angels 
are used as God’s agents both in the rational 
and irrational world; that whatever they 
do they do but His commandment. The 
world is not wound up like a clock, to run 
down when it is worn out. “It is governed 
by a personal God through His personal and 
ever-present interposition. It is not regu- 
lated by laws only, but by a Law-giver. 
May not He who established and upholds 
these laws commit their administration to 
His servants? Is it more reverent to dis- 
lodge God from all natural phenomena, to 
cast Him up to some distant throne far 
above the inevitable and inexorable mech- 
anism of natural laws, or, with the Jews, to 
hear His voice in the thunder and see His 
angel in the lightning? Since God must 
needs work through some medium, ig it at 
all more difficult to conceive of angels being 
that medium? And very human and tender 
their care is, and wise and benign their 
ways; soothing, healing, gently leading, 
with few words but most eloquent acts, piti- 
ful and yearning, flashing their keen swords 





* If John v. 4had not so great a weight of MSS. 
against it, it would be a pertinent illustration of 
Rev, xvi. 5, 
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against lust and pride and the devil, but 
sheathing them in righteous sorrow when 
their work is done. 

That there are many is beyond doubt. 
The reckoning in. Revelation is vague, and 
the 200 millions represent no more than 
vast and countless numbers.— A mysteri- 
ous reticence characterizes all that Scrip- 
' ture teaches of these spirits —their form, 
their rank and order, their habitation, their 
number. It is enough for us to know that 
they are many, so many that they can care 
for all saints. They crowded the ladder in 
Jacob’s vision; he met hosts at Mahanaim; 
they covered the hill-side about Elisha till it 
burned like fire; at the raising of Bis hand 
Christ could have summoned more than 
twelve legions to the cross; an innumera- 
ble company, writes the Apostle Paul : — 

“ Wider far 
Than all the globous Earth in plain outspread — 
Such are the courts of God — the angelic 


mn, , 
owen J bands and files, their camp extend 
By living streams among the trees of life, 
Pavilions numberless.” 

This then we know from God’s word, that 
there is an angel world, vast, it may be, as 
the world of men; spirits excelling us in dig- 
nity, strength, and knowledge ; the bright, 
puissant, and obedient ministers of Heaven ; 
agents in the administration of nature and 
the ruling of kingdoms; invested with mi- 
raculous power, and charged by God with | 
the ward of all that fear Him; so swift, that 
in the twinkling of an eye they may come 





at call of prayer; so subtly made, that they 
may walk the earth unseen. They have | 
had part in every great epoch of the uni- | 
verse ; sang the praise of the creation, de- 
scended with the Lord Incarnate, glorified | 
Him in His resurrection, and shall come | 
—_ with Him in the clouds of heaven. | 


ey are moved to joy or weeping over | 


men; they have succored the oppressed, | 
loosed the prisoners, smitten tyrants, shut | 
the mouths of lions, fed the pungry: strength- | 


ened the weary, soothed the heart-broken, | 
cheered the homeless and emigrant, ban- 
ished despair. They have heralded our | 
brightest and perpetual blessings, and been 
with the loneliest spirit in the hour of its 
most fruel agony ; in death they do not for- 
sake us, and they welcome with their holy | 
chant and jubilee every sinner that Christ 
brings to the Father. Is the knowledge of 
this to be of no use and comfort to us? 
Why have these breaches been made into 
heaven, that we may see angels ascending 
and descending? Do angels cross our vis- 
ion in glorious flight as we read the Bible, 
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and vanish like dreams when we close the 
Book? ‘The past is full of them; they 
cannot have come to a sudden stop. They 
were never so active as when Christ came ; 
and if Christ the Head is withdrawn, Christ 
the Body remains in the Church: and they 
that ministered to the Head, will they not 
minister to the members? Are they not 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them that are the heirs of salvation? There 
is enough to indicate what that ministry 
may be; that it will be one of sympathy 
and help to man; that angels’ visits are 
not “ short and far between,” but constant ; 
signs of God’s love and means of God’s 
care; that 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we 
sleep.” * 


And if much of mystery remains, much 
that we shall only know hereafter, we 
know enough to warrant the liveliest faith 
in angel service; nay, as noble old Howe 
says, “it is a great incongruity we should 
have strange, uncouth, shy, frightful, or un- 
frequent thoughts of them in the mean- 
time.” Two centuries ago, Baxter was 
wondering why so little heed was paid to 
them by the Church: he might lift his com- 
plaint as loud now.t Yet it must add to 
the solace of a Christian life, characteristi- 
cally a life of pilgrimage and isolation, that 
it is watched by pure and gracious Beings 
who bear their help to us at God’s bidding 
and in their own nd who come straight 
from the Father of Spirits, who work with 
unseen ministry like the secret powers of 
nature, the dew and the frost and the fitful 
wind, but whom one moment’s revelation 
might make visible. Christ, as He taught, 
might have hung the air with clouds of lis- 
tening angels; we, as we journey, might as 
haply see the path lined with horses and 
chariots of fire. And there are troubled, 
lonely, baffled moments when to know that 
=a are beside us is like a cup of water 
to aman spent with thirst. They can tell 
what squadrons parried the assaults ‘of Sa- 
tan, what dangers they averted, what weary 
hours they beguiled with celestial harmo- 
nies, what messages they brought and 
prayers they answered, by what sick-beds 
they stood, around what slumbering house- 





* What is written of them in the Bible will repay 
the most diligent study, as any one may discover 
who will read such a work as Dr. Stiér’s “* Words of 
the Angels.” 

+ He says that he counted in Newman’s ‘ Con- 
cordance» that the angels were mentioned three 
hundred times in the Bible. This must have in- 
cluded the Apocrypha, where they occur almost 
forty times. 
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holds they encamped, for what worn-out 
and fainting spirits they have fought. We 
have moreover their example of unfaltering 
obedience and loyalty, of unselfish and un- 
hindered service. We walk by faith in 
Him who sends them, and-in them His gift. 
And we shall see them as our fellow-ser- 


vants on that day when we cross the River, 
and, as in Bunyan’s wonderful dream, we 
o up through the regions of the air to the 
City higher than the clouds, while they 
compass continually sounding with melodi- 
ous noise, as if heaven itself was come 
down. 





A MEMORABLE INCIDENT. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
WasHINGTON, Jan. 3d, 1865. 


A scene occurred at the Presidential reception 
yesterday, that ought not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. Probably one similar was never 
before witnessed at the White House. 

I had noticed at sundry times during the 
summer the wild fervor and strange enthusiasm 
which our colored friends always manifest over 
thename of Abraham Lincoln. His name with 
them seems to be associated with that of his 
namesake, the Father of the Faithful. In the 

reat crowds that gather from time to time in 

nt of the White House in honor of the Pres- 
ident, none shout so loudly and so wildly, and 
swing their hats with such utter abandon, 
while their eyes are beaming with the intensest 
joy, as do these simple-minded and grateful 
people. I have often laughed heartily at these 
exhibitions. But the scene yesterday excited 
far other emotions. As I entered the door of 
the President’s house, I noticed groups of col- 
ored people gathered here and there, who 
seemed to be watching earnestly the inpouring 
throng. For nearly two hours they hung 
around, until the crowd of white visitors began 
sensibly to diminish. Then they summoned 
up courage, and began timidly to approach the 
door. Some of them were richly and gayly dressed, 
some were in tattered garments, and some of 
them in the most fanciful and grotesque cos- 
tume. All pressed eagerly forward. When 
they came into the presence of the President, 
doubting as to their reception, the feelings of 
the poor creatures overcame them, and here the 
scene is one needing an abler pen than mine to 
descrbe. 

For nearly two weary hours Mr. Lincoln had 
been shaking the hands of the “ sovereigns,” 
and had become excessively weary and his 
grasp languid, but here his nerves rallied at the 
unwonted sight, and he welcomed this motley 
crowd with a heartiness that made them wild 
with exceeding joy. They laughed and wept, 
and wept and laughed, exclaiming, through 
their blinding tears, ‘God bless you! ” ‘“ God 
bless Abraham Lincoln!” “God bress Massa 








Linkum!” Depend upon it, those who wit- 
nessed this scene will not soon forget it. For 
a long distance down the walk, on my way 
home, I heard fast young men cursing the 
President for this act; but all the way I kept 
saying to myself, “God bless Abraham Lin- 
coln!” He has within him a great heart, that 
feels for his brother man of whatever hue or 
condition. May the hopes of this down-trod- 
den people soon be realized, and may Abraham 
Lincoln live to see every yoke broken, and 
every American citizen rejoicing in the boon of 
liberty. ' HR.G. 


THE MIsTLETOE, though found occasionally 
in all parts of England, is moré rare in the 
northern and midland counties than in the south 
and west; and of all counties, its chief home is 
in Herefordshire. It is well known that of all 
trees, this dainty and captious parasite likes best 
to grow upon the apple; and in Herefordshire 
it has an ample field for choice, taking more 
kindly, it is stated, to those trees whose fruit is 
white-fleshed than to those which bear yellow- 
fleshed apples. Curiously enough, too, though 
found so constantly on apple-trees it seldom 
if ever, grows on the pear, and never, sponta- 
neously at least, upon the beech, the birch, the 
holly, the walnut, the elder, the sweet chestnut, 
or the laurel. Next to the apple-tree it loves the 
poplar, the lime, and the white-thorn, and is 
occasionally found on the maple, the willow, the 
sycamore, and the acacia. There can be very 
little doubt, that in by far the majority of in- 
stances it is chance-sown, most probably its 
seeds have been dropped by birds, but that, from 
some other cause not as yet understood, the 
wood of all trees is not equally fitted to recieve 
it and support jit. Where its seed has once 
found a congenial home within the bark of a 
tree, like a true parasite, it drives the fangs of 
its roots,deep into the wood, whence it draws its 
sap and nourishment growing with its growth, 
and strengthening with its strength. 

Once a Week. 


TuE following appears in the Paris Siécle: — 
“ A religious theatre is spoken of, in which all 
the pieces performed will be drawn from the Old 
Testament ! ” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. | set his convicts to work, and made a splendid 
CHARLES STURT: road—an Australian Sinplon through the 
A Chapter from the History of Australian mountain — and in fifteen months from that 
hestahtien, | time, just as Bonaparte landed from Elba, 
si? | drove his wife over the mountains (say in a 
JUST now, when so much attention is be-| gig, for respectability’s sake); picnic’d on 
ing called to Australian exploration, and } the Macquarie river, and founded the flour- 
while the work is going on so very satisfac- | ishing town of Bathurst. 
torily, it may not be amiss if we while away| Everything wentcharmingly. Mr. Evans 
half-an-hour in recalling the deeds of an ear. | proceeded to the westward from the picnic 
lier adventurer in the same field, at a time | party, discovered another fine river (the 
when the nature of the country towards the | Cashion) flowing, like the Macquarie, full 
interior was utterly unknown, when nearly’) and free to the west. It seemed that, ac- 
every plant was new, and when no naviga-| cording to all precedent, these waters ran 
ble river had been discovered to the east-| into larger ones, and that a Nile or a Missis- 
ward of the Blue Mountains. Let us fol-| sippi was to be discovered by merely follow- 
low the footsteps of the first successful ex-|inog ne’snose. The men of those times were 
plorer of the interior of the great continent | ignorant of the vast depressed basinof then- 
—of the man who penetrated almost to the | terior, in which so many fine streams lose 
centre of it, and who left his name like a| themselves by evaporation. Oxley dis- 
monument on the great bare map of Aus- | covered this region. Sturt attacked it; was 
tralia for twenty years, hundreds and hun-| beaten back from it time after time on the 
dreds of miles beyond the boldest of his con- | west and north-west, but conquered it glo- 
temporaries. Let us follow the track of | riously on the south-west, after a journey 
Charles Sturt, the father of Australian ex-| for which we are at a loss to find a parallel. 
ploration. | In 1817, Mr. Oxley, surveyor-general, 
From 1788 to 1813, the narrow strip of) went down the Lachlan, and found that it 
land between the Blue Mountains and the | lost itself among level marshes. He tried 


sea was found sufficient for the wants of a| the Macquarie, with the same result. The 
population amounting, in the latter year, to| channel of this last river was lost among 


10,400, including 1,100 military (population | vast reed beds. A third river (the Castle- 
at present about 1,000,000). At this period, | reah), traced by him, confirmed the pre- 
no white man had penetrated 100 miles from | vious observations. There was no doubt 
the sea; but, to the west, the mountains | now that, in ordinary seasons, these large 
hung like a dark curtain, and shut out the | streams were spread abroad into a dead 
knowledge of all beyond. | level country, and were lost by sheer 
These mountains are but little more than | evaporation, unless, indeed, they found 
3000 feet in height, but among the most sin- | their way into a vast tideless sea in the 
gularly abrupt in the world — so abrupt, that | interior. 
they baffled every attempt to surmount; So stood the question until 1828. In 
them. The intrepid surgeon, Bass, explor-| 1826 another fearful drought set in, and 
er of the southern coast, was foiled, after | lasted for two years. After that time, the 
the most desperate efforts. A Mr. Caley | western rivers were reported to be lower 
penetrated sixteen miles, to meet with the | than they had ever been seen; and it be- 
‘Same disappointment. At length, however,| came evident that now or never was the 
in the year 1813, the first great drought of time to penetrate the vast reedy marshes 
the colony settled down inexorably; and | which had stopped Oxley, and, by crossin 
Providence said, in most unmistakable | them, to see what lay beyond. An expedi- 
terms, “‘ Cross those mountains or starve.” | tion was formed, and the command of it 
Three men rose and obeyed —Blaxland, | was given to Captain Charles Sturt, of the 
Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson, of the | 39th Regiment. He started from Paramat- 
194th regiment. They fought their way to| ta on the 9th of November, 1828; and on 
the summit, and looked over into the glori- ‘the 26th of December, having proceeded 
ous western land. Then their provisions | about a hundred miles down the Macquarie, 
failed, and they came back and told what) and having passed for some days through 
they had seen. ; 
Australia was blessed in those days with came to a wall of reeds, which prevented 
& most energetic governor. This governor, | his further, progress by land, and necessitat- 
Macquarie by name, not only sent instantly | ed the launching of his boat. 
his surveyor-general, who confirmed the good | At first the course of the river was nar- 
news and discovered the river Macquarie, but | row and tortuous; but at length, in a very 


a level, dreary flat, with belts of reeds, he 
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few miles, it grew broader. This, so far 
from being a good sign, was a bad one. 
The river was spreading out into the marsh ; 
for the flood-marks, which formerly were 
many feet above the water, were now 
barely a foot. It was evident that the 
river was losing power; the current grew 
almost imperceptible, and at this point, 
also, the trees disappeared. Three miles 
further the river, thirty yards broad as it 
was, came to an end; the boat grounded, 
and Captain Sturt got out; and, for his 
own satisfaction, walked right round the 
end of it, and got in again. There was an 
end of the Macquarie. 

Unsupplied by any tributaries, and re- 
ceiving its waters entirely from mountains 
200 miles away, the time had come for the 
river when its mountain supply was coun- 
terbalanced in the very dry season by 
evaporation. In very wet seasons the sur- 
plus water is carried westward by fifty 
tiny channels. Carried westward, but 
whither. Into an inland sea, or into a 
— watercourse running north-west ? 

hat was the problem before Captain 


Sturt—the problem he solved at last. 
Having rowed back to his camp, Captain 

Sturt made an expedition, a circuit of some 

200 miles to the north-west, which resulted 


in nothing. From this time till the 18th 
of January the whole party persevered in 
their efforts to get round the north of the 
miserable country which surrounded the 
marshes. Every attempt to the westward 
was foiled. The ascent of a small moun- 
tain rising out of the waste revealed noth- 
ing whatever except the horrible level ex- 
panse, stretching westward likeasea. The 
were, in fact, standing on the St. Kilda of 
the dividing range, and looking over the 
Atlantic of low land so recently raised from 
the sea. 

So they struggled, westward and north- 
ward, without hope, down a dry creek, with 
sometimes, but very seldom, a pool of wa- 
ter in it. And suddenly, without expecta- 
tion or preparation of any kind, they came 
to the edge of a cliff some fifty or sixty 
feet high, at the base of which flowed a 
magnificent river, stretching away from 
north-east to south-west in vast reaches, 
eighty yards broad; and evidently of great 
depth. Splendid trees grew on its banks; 
its waters were covered with countless 
legions of pelicans, swans, and ducks; the 
native paths on each side of it were as 
broad as roads. It was a magnificent dis- 
covery. In one instant it dispelled the 
notion— which had arisen one hardly 
knows how —that the trend of land was 
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towards ‘the northwest. It proved at a 
glance that this was a great trench, carry- 
ing off all the innumerable eastern rivers 
southward, and showed that the Southern 
Ocean, and not Torres Straits, received 
their waters. That its sources and its 
embouchure were both far distant from the 
place where Sturt stood, in silent gratitude, 
was evident from its great size and depth; 
and from this moment the Darling took its 
place for ever among the gréat rivers of 
the world, and Charles Sturt’s name was 
written down among the foremost of the 
great band of successful explorers. 

Though a great geographical blunder, in- 
volving an error of nearly 2,000 miles, had 
been cleared up, it fared but poorly with 
the expedition. In five minutes, or less, 
congratulations and hand-shakings were 
exchanged for looks of incredulous hor- 
ror. They forced their way to the banks 
of the stream, and found it was salt, too 
salt to be drunk. 

But little more remains to be said of 
this great river in this place. They fol- 
lowed it down for many miles, subsisting 
precariously on the puddles of fresh wa- 
ter which lay about the bank. The river 
at night was covered with leaping fish; 
innumerable wild fowl still floated on its 
bosom; the banks were fertile and beauti- 
ful; but the water was salt. The bullocks 
stood in it, with only their noses above wa- 
ter, and refused to drink it; the men who 
attempted to do so were made fearfully ill. 
At one time they found a current in it, 
which they discovered was fed by great 
brine springs; at another it ceased alto- 
gether, and a bar of dry sand, over which 
you might ride, crossed it. A strange, 
weird, anomalous river, on whose ban 
they were nigh dying of thirst! 

It was necessary to turn. It was re- 
solved on. Captain Sturt was merely to 

o a few miles y 2a the river, on a forlorn’ 

ope, leaving the party behind in camp. 
The day was intensely clear and cloudless, 
burning hot, without a breath of air. Cap- 
tain Sturt and Mr. Hume were sitting on 
the ground together, making their chart, 
when they heard the hoom of a great can- 
non, fired apparently about five miles to 
the N. W. The whole expedition heard 
it; there was no doubt about it. A man 
was sent up a tree, and reported nothing 
but perfectly level wooded country in every 
direction. at that sound was we shall 
never know. Neither the captain in the 
army, nor the brave gentleman-pioneer 
and bushman, nor the convicts, could make 
head or tail of it. No doubt, coming at 
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such a time, “it made a “ strong impression 
on us for the rest of “ the day.’ 

Captain Sturt, with Mr. Hume, went 
forty miles down the river, and found it 
stretching away south-west, in reaches 
grander and more majestic than before, 
covered with wildfowl, swarming with fish, 
but as salt as ever. There he left it, to 
meet it twice again,—once higher up, as 
we shall see immediately ; and once again 
hundreds of miles away, in the most awful 
moment of his adventurous life. 

We need say but little more. After 
terrible hardships the expedition succeed- 
ed in striking the Darling ninety miles 
higher up than the first point of discovery, 
and recognized it in an instant. The same 
long canal-like reaches; the same clouds of 
waterfowl and shoals of fish; the water 
still intensely salt! They had now seen it 
through 150 miles of its course, and found 
no change. It was time to abandon the 
expedition. They got back in safety, 
having by tact and courage avoided any 
collision with the natives. The results 
were important. The tend of the interior 
basin was southward, not northward! From 
the water-marks by the shore of this great 
canal-like river, it was evident that in nine 
summers out of ten, in any season almost 
but this, the driest hitherto known in the 
history of the colony, the rainfall would 
be sufficiently great to overpower the brine 
springs in its bed, and make it run fresh. 

nd, lastly, from the size of the channel, 
‘it was inferred that the sources of the river 
were many hundred miles to the north, 
probably within the tropic.* 

And now we come to the seeond and 
greater expedition. The question remained, 


“What becomes of the Darling towards | 


the south-west ? ” 


It seemed an utterly hopeless task’ to 
earry boats back to the point at which 
Captain Sturt had touched it, to launch 
them on its waters, and torun down. The 
plan evidently was to try and cut it at a 
point lower down; but how? The Mac- 

uarie had been tried, as we see. The 

achlan was known to be a miserable poor 
thing of a river, worse than the Macquarie. 
What remained? What river was there 
flowing west with vitality sufficient to reach 
the Darling before it perished ? 

The Morumbidgee ? Well, that did seem 
something of the kind— rising here behind 


* This branch of the Darling, which mav be 
called the true Darling, loses its name higher up, 
but may be roughly said to rise in the latitude of 
Moreton Bay al . The lower part, however, re- 
ceives waters from far inside the tropic. 





Mount Dromedary, fed by a thousand stream- 
ing creeks, from a thousand peaceful gullies, 
till it grew to manhood, to strength, to pas- 
sion, and hurled itself madly from right to 
left, against buttress after buttress of its moun- 
tain-walled prison, until it was free ; and then 
sweeping on, sleeping here, snarling there, 
under lofty-hanging woodlands through broad 
rich river flat, through a country fit for gran- 
ary of an empire, sometimes in reaches still 
as glass, sometimes in long foaming shallows 
of frosted silver. A river among rivers, grow- 
ing in majesty and beauty, as a hundred trib- 
utaries added to its volume, until at last, where 
the boldest stockman had left it and turned, 
it went still westward, a chain of crimson 
reaches, towards the setting sun! Could this 
river die, save in the great eternal ocean? 
Was there a curse on the land, that such a 
thing should me. ee ? 

This is very unbusiness-like language. But 
I think it must have been something of this 
kind which Charles Sturt meant, when he 
said that the attention of the Colonial gov- 
ernment was, under these circumstances, 
drawn to the fact that the volume of water 
in the Morumbidgee was more considerable 
than that in either of the rivers before men- 
tioned, and did not seem to decrease, but 
rather the contrary, in a westerly direction. 
So they deputed Captain Sturt to follow 
down the Morumbidgee, and find out wheth- 
er he could carry it on until it cut the Dar- 
ling. Saul went after his father’s asses, and 
found a kingdom. Captain Sturt went to 
look after that miserable old Darling, and 
found a kingdom also, and a very fine one 
too. 

But there was another reason which gave 
people great hopes that the Morumbidge 
| went somewhere, and not nowhere, like other 
| Australian rivers. In 1825 Mr. Hume (be- 

fore-mentioned) and Mr. Hovell, had gone 
a stange journey to the south-west, keeping 
|great mountains on their left, to the south 
| and east, nearly all the way, through an ut- 
terly unknown, but fine and well-watered, 
country, until, when 500 miles from Sydney, 
they came on a great arm of the sea, and 
came back again, disputing whether or no 
they had reached the Port Phillip of Collins, 
| or the western port of Bass. It was, in fact, 
| the former, thcugh they could not decide it. 
| This journey of theirs down to the desolate 
shores of a theta sea, was made only thirt; 

years ago; yet the best way to descride it 
now is to say that they passed through the 
towns of Yass, Goulbourn, Albury (with the 
wonderful bridge); Wangaratta, Bennalla, 
Seymour, and Kilmore, until they came to the 
city of Melbourne, which is now slightly 
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“urger than Bristol, and exports eleven mil- 
lions a year. “ Darn’em,” said an old Yan- 
kee to me once, apropos of the new South 
Australian discoveries, “ They’re at it again, 
you see.” 

On their rout they crossed three large 


‘ streams, going north and west from the 


mountains which were between them and the 
sea, which they named the Hume, the Ovens, 
aud the Goulbourn. Now, if either of these 
streams joined the Morumbidgee, there were 
great hopes that their united tides would be 
strong enough to bear one on to the junction 
with the Darling. These were the prospects 
of the expedition. We will now resume our 
narrative. 

A whale-boat was constructed, fitted loose- 
ly, and taken to pieces again and packed in 
the drays, ready for construction in the inte- 
rior. A still was also provided, lest the wa- 
ters of the Darling should be found salt where 
they struck it. ‘The expedition started from 
Sidney on the 3rd of November, 1829, ex- 
actly a year after the starting of the previr 
ous one, whose course we have so shortly fol- 
lowed. Mr. Hume was unable to accompan 
Captain Sturt on this journey. His princi- 

al companions were, Mr. George Macleay ; 

arris, fis soldier servant ; Hopkinson, sol- 
dier friend of Harris; Frazer, an eccentric 
Scot, declining to forego his uniform ; dogs ; 
a tame black boy on horseback ; Clayton, a 
stolid carpenter ; the rest convictis. 

On the 21st of the month, they were get- 
ting among the furthest stations. “ From 
east-south-east to west-north-west, the face 
of the country was hilly, broken and irregu- 
lar, forming deep ravines and precipitous 

lens, amid which I was well aware the 
forumbidgee was still struggling for free- 
dom; while mountains succeeded mountains 
in the background, and were themselves 
overtopped lofty and distant peaks.” 
So says Captain Sturt, in his vigorous, well- 
chosen language. 

At last they reached the river of their 
hopes, rushing, crystal clear, over a bed of 
mountain débris,in great curves and reaches, 
across and across the broad meadows, which 
lay in the lap of the beautiful wooded moun- 
fains which towered up on all sides, and 
which, in places, abutted so closely on the 
great stream that they had to cross and re- 
cross it many times, with great difficulty. 
Immediately they were beyond the limits of 
all geographical knowledge ; the last human 
habitation was left behind at the junction of 
the Tumut, a river as big as the Morum- 
bidgee, about ten miles above the present 
town of Gundaqui, which has since acquired 
a disastrous notoriety for its fatal floods. The 





river was stronger and broader than ever, 
leading them on towards the great unknown 
south-west. 

The reaches grew broader, and the 
pasture on the flats more luxuriant; yet 
still hope grew stronger. The natives, 
such as they saw, were friendly ; they caught 
fish, one of which weighed 40 pounds, (a 
small thing, that, though; they run up to 12 
a he ranges still continued on either 

and. Hope grew higher and higher -—it 
was to be a mere holiday expedition! At 
length they left the ranges, and came out on 
to the great basin of the interior once more ; 
and a dull unexpressed anxiety began to 
grow on them hour after hour. The country 
was getting so horriply like the miserable des- 
ert which had balked them before, on the 
Macquarie.* Still the river held on bravely, 
and any unexperienced man would have 
scouted the idea of its losing itself among reed 
marshes. But ugly symptoms began to show 
themselves. The soil grew sandy, and was 
covered with the claws of dead crayfish. The 
hated cypress began to show too. ‘Two blacks 
who had been induced to accompany them 
turned back, evidently never —— to 
see them again. Thjngs began to look bad. 

And worse as they went on. They began 
to get among the reeds again. The plains 
stretched away treeless and bare to the north- 
east as far as they could see, and the river, 
their last hope, began to grow smaller. They 
got entangled among sheets of polygonum (a 
gloomy and leafless bramble; the crested 
pigeon and the black quail appeargi— all 
strong symptoms of the interior desert. 

Toiling over a dreary sand plain, in which. 
the dray horses sunk fetlock-deep, they came 
to a broad, dry creek, which seemed to be 
the junction or one of the junctions of the 
Lachlan. They headed back to the river 
again ; but one of the men, sent on on horse- 
back, rode back to say that the noble river 
was gone —that there was nothing to be 
seen but reeds, reeds, reeds in all directions. 
They had been deceived by another Mac- 
quarie ! 

Fortunately not. After a terrible day on 
horseback, Sturt forced his way to the river 
once more, and lay down, half dead with fa- 
tigue, in utter despair on its banks. He could 
not sleep, but as he lay awake under the 
winking stars, his purpose grew. At day- 
break he was up and on horseback with Ma- 





* How greatly would their anxiety have been in- 
creased had they been aware, as we are now, that 
the river had ee ee already immedi- 
ately below the beautiful Hamilton Plains, and that, 
after a ramble of 150 miles, with more or less pros- 
perity, the smaller arm reached the Murray 11 miles , 
above the junction of the main channel! 
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cleay. They rode till noon through belts of 
reeds, the river still holding its own to the 
south-west. At noon Sturt reined up, and 
the deed was done. He asked no advice, he 
allowed no discussion. He told Mr. Macleay 
that to push round the reeds toward the 
north-west in search of the Darling was to 
endanger the expedition — that the river 
was still alive ; that at any moment it might 
join a stream from the south-east (he meant 
one of the three streams discovered by Hovell 
and Hume, before mentioned) ; that his fixed 
and unalterable purpose was to send the 
drays and horses back, to put together the 
whale boat, and to row down the river into 
such a country and towads such fate as Prov- 
idence should will. 

One can fancy the smile that came over 
Mcleay’s face as his tall, gaunt chief sat up- 
right in his saddle and announced his deter- 
mination to take this bold and desperate 
step, for such it was. All the expedition, 
convicts and all, understood the situation 
perfectly, and worked accordingly. Jn sev- 
en days not only had the whale boat been put 
together, but a tree had been felled from the 
Sorest, sawn up, and another boat built and 
painted ; and at the end of the seventh day 
both were in the water ready for loading. 

Of the convicts he took the carpenter, 
Clayton, who had superintended and mainly 
done this wonderful week’s work (what 
could such a fine fellow have been doing 
to get transported ?), Mulholland, and Mac- 
namee; of freemen, Harris, the captain’s 
.servan@ Hopkinson, and Frazer (all these 
three, I believe, soldiers). The others were 
sent home, under charge of Robert Harris, 
with despatches. ; 

So they started, rowing the whale-boat, 
and towing the little boat which they had 
made after them. The stream was strong, 
and they swept on between the walls of 
reeds at a good pace. Two emus swimming 
across the river before them caused them to 
land; and, forcing their way to the upper | 
bank, they found that the reeds were ceas- 
ing, and that they were fairly committed to 
the level interior on a stream which was 
obviously contracting. 

Again the reeds hemmed them in on all 
sides, so closely that there was barely room 
to land and camp; the river holding due 
west. On the morning of the second day 
the skiff they were towing struck on a 
sunken log, and went down, with all their 
stores. The day was spent in raising her, 
and in diving after the head of the still to 
which they attached such importance. In 
the morning it was recovered, and they 


| 





made sixteen miles. The fourth day of 


their voyage found them still hemmed in 
by reeds, which overshadowed the still di- 
minishing river; and it came on to rain, 
turning also very cold. They camped at 
two o'clock. No tributary had met them as 
yet, and hope began to die. 

As the current began to deaden, the vast 
logs carried down by the floods from the 
better country above began to choke the 
river, rendering the navigation difficult. 
But on the sixth day of their voyage there 
came a gleam of hope. <A running creek 
from the south-east, the first tributary for 
340 miles, joined the Morumbidgee, and 
the boat struck on a reef of rocks, the 
first ribs of the earth found west of the di- 
viding range; the river grew slightly bet- 
ter, and even the country seemed slightly 
to improve. 

But next day it seemed as if it were all 
over with the expedition. The river con- 
tracted, and was so obstructed by a network 
of fallen logs that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed. Night fell upon them, and they de- 
layed the attempt of their forlorn hope 
until the morning. 

They started early. The current was, 
strange to say, swift once more, and every 
man had to be on the alert to keep his part 
of the boat from striking the jagged points 
of the trees; which, being carried down 
roots foremost, presented a horrible cheval 
def rise, one touch against which would 
have left them hopelessly destitute in the 
midst of a miserable desert. Hopkinson 
stood in the bow, and behaved like a hero, 
leaping off on to snags, which sank under 
his weight, saving them a dozen times. 

They pushed through the barrier, which 
had delayed them the night before; but, 
alas! at every reach the same difficulties 
occured. At one o’clock they stopped for a 
short time, and then proceeded, the banks 
becoming more narrow and gloomy, the 
turns in the river more abrupt, and the 
stream very swift. At three o’clock, Hop- 
kinson, who was in the bows, called out that 
they were approaching a junction; in less 
than one single minute afterwards, they 
were shot, like an arrow from a bow, through 
a narrow channel into a magnificent river, 
The Morumbidgee was no more; and they, 
dazed and astonished, were floating on the 
bosom of the majestic Murray, henceforth 
one of the great rivers of the world. 

What a moment in a man’s life! It was 
not merely that a desperate adventure had 
terminated — as it would seem at the mo- 
ment—favourably. There was more to 
congratulate himself on than the mere lucky 
issue of an adventure. <A very carefully 
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considered geographical problem, originated 
by his sagacity, had been solved by his per- 
severance. He had argued that the Hume, 
Ovens, and Goulbourn, seen by Hume and 
Hovell flowing north, would “form a junc- 
tion,” or, as vulgarians would say, “ join,” 
and that the Morumbidgee would retain 
sufficient strength to carry its waters to 
them. The one difficulty had been the 
Morumbidgee, and that river had not de- 
ceived him, though he had so cruelly suspec- 
ted it. Sturt must have felt on that after- 
noon, as Adams did, when, having finished 
his vast calculations, he sat looking through 
his telescope, and saw the long-expected 
Neptune roll into the field, or as Herschel 
and his sister felt, after their three months’ 
labor to correct one unfortunate mistake, 
when they saw a dim needle of light in the 
west, which was not a star. 

If one had to find fault with Captain 
Sturt’s fepanenr, 6 one would be forced to 
say that it would have been better, on the 
discovery of this great river, to have gone 
back at once, to have brought on his depdt, 
to have communicated with his base of op- 
erations at Sidney, and to have done the 
whole thing wth a Fluell-like attention te 
the rules of war. I am happy to say such 
a thing never entered into his head. Sir 
Galahad saw his horse, armour, and sword, 
and recognised it as the means of reaching 
the Sangreal. Sturt saw his boat full of 
convicts, and recognized it as the means 
of solving the great problem of the outfall 


of the western waters. I say I am glad that | 


Sturt committed himself to this strange, wild 
adventure without one moment’s hesitation, 
like a knight-errant; if for no other reason, 
because one is glad to see the spirit of the 
sixteenth century so remarkably revived in 
the nineteenth. Charles Sturt, the Dorset- 
shire squire’s son, turned his boat’s head 
westward, down the swift current of the 
great new river, knowing well that each 
stroke of the oar carried him further from 
kelp and hope, but knowing also that a 

reat problem was before him, and begrudg- 
ing any other man the honour of solving it. 
It is not well for us to sneer at motives such 
as these. We must recognize personal am- 
bition as a good and necessary thing, or half 
our great works would be left undone. He 
disconnected himself from his base, and be- 

an to move his little flying column. 

hither ? 

It seems, from a later passage in his 
journal, that he had some notion of reach- 
ing the Southern Ocean, and coasting back 
in his whaleboat. I cannot but think that 


he (who afterwards shewed himself so pa- 


tient and so sagacious in his unparalleled 
journey to the centre of the continent) had, 
on this occasion, calculated, to some extent, 
the chances against him; yet by.his journal 
one finds no trace of any calculation what- 
ever. Here was the grtat river, flowing 
swiftly westward, and he turned his boat’s 
head down it, “ vogue a galére. 

The Murray, where he joined it, was 120 
yards broad; say, orgs ag third broad- 
er than Henley reach. e Murray, how- 
ever, above its junction with the Morum- 
bidgee, is both swifter and deeper, as well 
as broader, than the Thames at Henley. 
Captain Sturt speaks of it as being perfect- 
ly clear. It doubtless was so in January; 
but later on in the summer | think he would 
have found it assume a brown, peaty colour. 
At least, such is my impression. I used to no- 
tice this fact about nearly all the rivers [knew 
in Australia Felix. While the vegetable 
matter was thoroughly washed out of t hem 
and diluted by the winter floods, they were 
—instance the Yarra, Goulbourn, and Ovens 
—very clear. But later on in the summer, 
towards February, they began, as the water 
got lower, to get stained and brown, although 
not foul; and the little correginus (?) of the 
Yarra, the only one of the salmonide 
which, so far as I am aware, exists to any 
| extent in Australia, seems only to rise to the 
| fly while the waters are clear and green, but 
| to go to the bottom during the summer. 

n the lower part of the Morumbidgee 
they had seen no natives; but on the very * 
first day on the Murray, as we now call this 
| great river, natives reappeared. In the eve- 
ning a large band of them, painted and pre- 
pared for war, advanced on Sturt and his 
few companions, through the forest. The 
sight was really magnificent. They halted 
and broke out into their war-cry. They 
threatened and gesticulated; but at last, 
when they had lost their breath, they grew 
calm, nay, began to get rather alarmed, for 
no one took the slightest notice of them, — 
which was very alarming indeed. Sturt got 
them to come down to him, and gave them 
ena then put them in a row, and fired 
| 








is gun in the air. The result was an in- 
|stant and frantic “stampede.” However, 
| after a time, they were induced to return, 
| and sixteen of them, finding no one was the 
worse for the gun, stayed with them all 
night. Next day they followed them, and 
entreated them to stay with them. Their 
astonishment at the gun shows that Sturt 
and his party were the first white men they 
had seen. 

It was, in all human probability, these very 
blacks, at least the children and young men 
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among them, who gave some curious trouble 
to the police at Swanhill, as late as 1854. I 
say, in all human probability, for Stuat was 
at this time barely sixty miles from the town 
we now call Swanhill, though then close 
upon four hundred miles from human habi- 
tation. The story about these blacks, as it 
was told me at the time, was this : — A Chi- 
naman, one of those wretched Amoy emi- 
grants ,that were poured in on us so plenti- 
fully at that time, wandered; and he wan- 





dered to Swanhill. Why he went there 
nobody knows, for the simple reason that he 


STURT: 


One of those old men, “ flour-bag cobblers,” 
as they are irreverently called by the young 
men, who are allowed to visit three or four 
of the tribes neighbouring their own without 
molestation, happened to visit this particular 
tribe’ They could not keep their counsel. 
Tn a weak moment, with looks of exultation, 
they showed him their tame Chinaman. 
Fired with rage and envy at such an inesti- 
mable prize having fallen into the clutches 
of a rival tribe, this wicked and envious old 
man went away and informed the police. 

The thing got wind; philanthropists took 


had no earthly cause for going there. But | it up; they were determined to benefit this 


he followed his nose, did this Chinaman, | 


and he got to Swanhill; and when he got | 
there, there were a tribe of river-blacks 
hanging about the town who found him 
walking in a wood near that place; and 
iy instantly possessed themselves 
of his person and carried him off into the 
bush on the other side of the river. The | 
Chinaman did not care a button. He had 
come on his travels, and during those trav- 
els he had come on a tribe of savages, who 
carried him away into a forest, — an ordina- 
ry piece of business enough to a man whose 





knowledge of the world was confined to a | 


back street in Whampoa. 


Chinaman, nill-he will-he. That he was 
comfortable in his present quarters was 
nothing ; he had no business to be, if he 
was. Public opinion was brought to bear, 
and a policeman was sent into the bush, to 
fetch him back. 
But they wouldn’t give him up. The 

ut their case in this way. They said, “ He 
is not a white man, as you yourselves will 
allow; therefore he can’t belong to you. 
He is not a black man, for he is yellow; 
therefore we set up no claim that he is ours. 
But we, on the other hand, found him walk- 
ing in a wood, and caught him. Conse- 


You cannot as- | quently by all laws, human and divine, he 


tonish a Sindee or a Chinaman, — the won- | must belong to us.” Their case was strong, 
ders they do meet with, fall so far below | but it would not do; the trooper was sent 


their ignorant anticipations. 


So the Chinaman was marched off, per- | 


back again and fetched the Chinaman away 
from among the sulky blacks. I do not 


fectly contented, by the black fellows, into | know what became of him; he may have 
the bush. The black fellows removed from | followed his nose—a thing that may be 
the neighborhood of the settlement, that | done without the slightest personal hardship 
they might enjoy their prize without inter-|in Australia—to this day; but I rather 
ruption. They fed him with the rarest | think I can guess what happened to the old 
dainties. Grubs, opussum (originally, and|man who “split” to the police. I rather 
with careful cooking, nasty, but which, when | fancy that he found himself laid on his 
chucked on the fire unskinned, ungutted, | stomach on the grass one moonshiny night, 


unprepared, is a good deal nastier), anake, | 


lizard, cockatoo, centipede, hermetically 
sealed meat from the station which had been 
unfortunate, lobworms, and every other in- 
conceivable beastliners which black fellows 
devour before their wives come.and beg Ep- 
som salts of you, did this Chinaman enjoy. 
And they sat and looked at him all day 
long. The thing was kept a profound 
secret. It was a wonderful catch for them. 

Why? Just for the same reason that 
you, my dear reader, not so very long ago, 
used to be’so proud when you caught 
@ mouse or a squirrel, and let your sisters 
peep into the box where you kept it, asa 
very particular favor. Nothing else than 
that, — just the childish instinct of keeping 
something they had caught, as they kept 
Buckley the convict. But, unluckily, the 
thing leaked out. 





getting himself beaten raw sienna and pale 
yellow madder about the back ; which is the 
same thing as being beaten black and blue 
is to a white man. 

Such were these poor children of the wil- 
derness in 1854, who were frightened b 
Sturt’s gun in 1829. Poor wretches! It 
unluckily happened, by mismanagement on 
both sides, that it came to be a struggle for 
bare existence between them and the first 
squatters. Horrible atrocities were commit- 
ted on both sides; Glenelg poisonings and 
severe stockmen massacres on the part of 
the whites, and innumerable butcheries of 
lonely shepherds on the part of the blacks. 
Having heard the case argued so very often 
as I have, I cannot pronounce any sweeping 
condemnation on either blacks or whites, 
If you deny the squatters the right to defend 
their lives and property, you come inexora- 
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bly to the conclusion that we have no busi- 
ness in Australia at all. Have we, or have 
we not, a right to waste lands occupied by 
savage tribes? If we have not, the occupa- 
tion of Australia is an act of piracy. If we 
have, then the confiscation of the Waikato 
lands ought to have been done thirty years 
ago, before we supplied the Maories with 
guns. This is the sort of result you come 
to, if you apply any general rule to our co- 
lonial policy. The law of purchase, which 
makes us legal owners in New Zealand, 
proves us to be pirates in Australia. 

Meanwhile, Sturt sleeps his first night on 
the Murray. It is time that he, Macleay, 
and his bgatful of soldiers and convicts 
should awaken and go on. 

The river improved with them mile after 
mile. The current, fed by innumerable 
springs, grew stronger, and its course was 
often impeded by bars of rock, which formed 
rapids, and which showed, also, that they 
were near to high, water-producing ground ; 
elevations of sandstone, seventy or eighty 
feet in height, began to appear also; still, 
however, the river held towards the north of 
west, and the country appeared unpromising 
in that direction. 

For six days, passing over a distance of 
say 190 miles, they swept onwards down the 
river without adventure. On the sixth day 
they fell in with a great tribe of natives, 
who at first threatened them, but, after 
being encouraged, made friends with them ; 
for in Mr. Macleay they recognized a dead 
man, named Rundi, who had been killed by 
a spear-wound in his side, and had come 
back to them in his shape. The poor fools 
ran with the boats which contained their be- 
loved Rundi for two days, and on the morn- 
ing of the third day Sturt saw them cluster- 
ing eagerly on a lofty bank ahead of them, 
watching their movements with intense 
anxiety. 

He soon saw why. Sweeping round a 
sharp turn in the river, he, without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, found himself on the 
glassy lip of a rapid, which instantly below 

urst into a roaring cataract. There was 


just time for him to stand up in the stern 


sheets and decide. There seemed to be two 
channels, and he rammed his boat at the 
left one. In the midst of the rapid she 
struck on a rock. ‘The skiff which they 
were towing swept past them and hung in 
the torrent, but the whaleboat remained 
firmly fixed. At the terrible risk of her be- 
ing so lightened as to sweep down the cata- 
ract broadside on, two men got out and 
swung her into the comparatively still water 
below the rock. After this, having got her 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 
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to the stream, they lowered her into safety 
— thus passing, with incredible good for- 
tune, an obstacle which would have to be 
passed again on their return. Again the 
behavior of the convicts was splendid. One 
need say nothing of the others, of course. 

So passed’ one adventure: we now ap- 
proach another and a more terrible one. 

The river still perversely held to the 
north of west, but the friendly. natives, in 
describing its course, always pointed a little 
to the south of west. But, besides this, they 
made a curious diagram by placing sticks 
across one another, which no one could un- 
derstand. Frazer, the Scot, played with 
them ; he sat up with them all night, to his 
and their infinite contentment; but in the 
morning they were gone. 

The reason was soon apparent, — they 
were approaching another tribe. The next 
morning, the river being so much wider, 
they hoisted a sail, and sailed pleasantly on. 
They saw vast flocks of wildfowl overhead ; 
and, after nine miles, looking forward, saw 
that they were approaching a band of mag- 
nificent trees, of dense, dark foliage; and 
beneath them was a vast band of natives, in 
full war-paint, chanting their war-songs, and 
standing line behind es quivering their 
spears. The passage of the river was about 
to be disputed at last. 

At first Sturt thought nothing of it. The 
river was so broad that he could easily pass 
them. But the blacks knew what they 
were about. The river suddenly shoaled ; 
the current was swift ; and Sturt saw that a 
great sandbank stretched suddenly one-third 
across the river below. This the natives 
took possession of, and this Sturt had to 

ass. 

. It seemed a perfectly hopeless business. 
The expedition was within five minutes of 
its conclusion. The people at home in Dor- 
setshire yonder, praying for those travellin 
by land or by water that Sunday, woul 
have prayed a little more eagerly, | take it, 
if they had known to what pass tall young 
Squire Charley had brought himself at elev- 
en o’clock that morning. Macleay and two 
of the men were to defend the boat with 
the bayonet; Captain Sturt, Hopkinson, 
and Harris were to keep up the fire. There 
would not have been much firing or bayo- 
neting either, after the first fhght of a 
couple hundred spears or so, each one 
thrown by a man who could probably hit a 
— at ten yards. 

he boat drifted on, the men again be- 
having nobly. Sturt fixed on a savage, and 
said he must die ; his gun was at his shoulder, 
but it was never fired. Before he pulled 
1300 
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the trigger, Macleay called his attention 
to the left bank. A native, running at the 
top of his speed, dashed into the water, 
swam and splashed across, seized the native 
at whom Sturt was aiming, by the throat, 
and forced him back ; and then, driving in 
the natives who were wading towards the 
boat, back on to the sand-bank by the mere 
strength of his fury, the noble fellow stood 
alone before the whole tribe of maddened 
savages, before three hundred quivering 
spears, stamping, gesticulating, threatening, 
almost inarticulate in his rage. 

They were saved. They were just drift- 
ing past their preserver when the boat 
touched on a sand-bank ; in an instant they 
had her off. For a minute or two they 
floated like men in a dream, incredulous of 
their safety; and, while they were prepar- 
‘ ing to go back to the assistance of the gal- 
lant savage. they looked to their right, and 
saw the Darling —saw it come rolling its 
vast volume of water in from the northward. 
The Darling —the river they had tried to 
follow the year before, five hundred miles to 
the north, in the miserable desert — found 
once more, at this terrible time, when each 
man sat on his thwart, paralyzed with the 
fear of the terrible danger just overpassed ! 

They saw about seventy natives on the 
bank of the new river, and landed among 
them. Seeing this, the others, on the tongue 
of land between the two rivers, began to 
swim across, unarmed, in curiosity. Now 
they saw the extent of their danger. Cap- 
tain Sturt, a soldier, used to calculate num- 
bers of men, puts the number of hostile na- 
tives at no less than six hundred. The 
soon became quiet. Sturt rewarded his 
friend with every expression of good will, 
but refused to give anything to the hostile 
chiefs. After rowing a few miles up the 
Darling, which he found a more beautiful 


stream than the Murray, and perfectly | 


fresh, he turned his boat’s head and re- 
newed his voyage, running up the Union 
Jack and giving three cheers. They hoist- 
ed their sail, and went onwards with their 
strange adventure. 

The channel grew to be much obstructed 
with large fallen logs of timber, and sand- 
banks began to appear. Sturt considers 
that, just after the junction of the Darling, 
they were not more than fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. Enormous flocks of wild- 
fowl flew high over head. The blacks were 
friendly enough and curious enough. They 
broke up the skiff they had towed so far, and 
found the river, since the junction, holding, 
as the black fellows had shown them, slightly 
south of west, on the whole. They had now 





been rowing rapidly down stream for eigh- 
teen days. 

Day succeeded day, and still they rowed 
on. After they had passed the junction of 
the Darling, no further hostility was exbib- 
ited by the natives. Their valiant friend, 
who had risked his life to save theirs, had 
done his work well. They now found them- 
selves passed on, from tribe to tribe, by am- 
bassadors, and treated in the most friendly 
way. Seldom do we get an instance of the 
action of one souerial tail producing such 
remarkable results. The poor savage was a 
age person. In reading the history of 
the encroachments of the white race on the 
colored race, one always finds a Montezuma, 
a man in advance of the thoughts of his 
countrymen—a man who believes in us 
and our professions, and thinks that the 
great hereafter will be a millennium of tom- 
ahawks, looking-glasses, and Jews’-harps. 
This poor fellow could hardly have succeed- 
ed vf, ec we the blacks quiet without some 
degree of eloquence. That, when he, single- 
handed, drove back two or three hundred 
of them on the sand-bank, he merely fright- 
ened them by his fury into believing that the 
whites were a sacred and terrible race, I can 
quite believe. But after this he must have 

one into particulars, and, showing the toma- 
a Sturt had given them, have beguntolie 
horribly. There is no other way of account- 
ing for the singular change in the behavior 
of the natives. Captain Sturt’s great gun- 
trick fell perfectly dead on the audience at 
this part of the river. They had heard of 
it, and never so much as winked an eye at 
the explosion, but sat defiantly still. The 
temper of the natives must have been at 
this time neutral. They were determined 
to give these men—these white men— 
these men who came from the land of look- 
ing-glasses — these distributers of tenpenny 
nails — these fathers of Jews’-harps — a fair 
trial, on condition of their acting up to the 
character given of them by those natives 
who already had received tomahawks — on 
condition, in short, of being each one furn- 
ished with a looking-glass, a string of beads, 
and a tomahawk. This being impossible, 
Sturt was treated very much like an impos- 
tor on his way back, being made answerable 
for the wild representations of his friends. 
If the blacks had any cause for their -be- 
havior, it must have been this, 

They let them pass on from tribe to tribe, 
undergoing the most loathsome examination 
from the poor diseased savages. And now 
a new feature showed itself upon the river. 
The left banks became lofty, above 100 
feet high, of fantastically water-worn clay, 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 


apparently like the domes of the Mississippi, 
or the cliffs near Bournemouth. The natives 
as yet gave no information about the sea. 

Now, after twenty-two days on the river, 
and when they had come some three hundred 
miles on it, it came on to rain heavily and 
steadily. They noticed the height of the 
flood-marks, and saw that a flood would be 
their destruction; for the men were begin- 
ning to fail rapidly. 

The river turned hopelessly north again, 
thrown in that direction by cliffs, apparent- 
ly, from Sturt’s description, of pleiocene, or 
post-pleiocene, formation. The river ran in 
a fine glen between them. Still for another 


hundred miles the river held north-west,. 


and there was no change. 

At last there came a message from the 
sea. A very, very old man, whom they met 
walking through a wood, fell in love with 
‘Hopkinson, and followed them. He got in- 
to the boat with them, and spoke to Sturt 
by signs. He pointed to the north-west, 
and laid his head upon his hand; that was 
intelligible — they would sleep that night’at 


a point to the north-west. But what did| O 


the old fellow mean by insisting on sleeping 


due south the night after, and why did he 
roar like the sea, and imitate waves with his 
hand? What strange change was coming ? 


The great change of all. ey had come 
to the Great Bend, which lies exactly on 
the thirty-fourth parallel of south latitude. 
From this point the character of the river 
changes, and it runs due south towards the 
sea. The scenery becomes magnificent, the 
water deeper, the reaches longer, its breadth 
about a quarter of a mile; and so it goes on, 
increasing in beauty and magnificence, for 
the next hundred miles. 

Here for the first time the gulls came 
overhead, and Frazer would have shot one, 
only Sturt forbade him to kill the messen- 
gers of glad tidings. Here too the south 
wind, which saved their lives, began to 
blow, and the whale-boat began to leap and 
~ upon the waves which rolled up the 
ong windy reaches. Sometimes the river 
would strike tall cliffs, beautifully orna- 
mented with trees; in other places would 
sough among great beds of reeds. 

hen this weary hundred miles was 
nearly passed they found that there was a 
tide in the river of nearly eight inches; and 
next day Sturt got out of the boat and 
climbed a hill, and saw that the end of it 
all was come. Thalatta! Thalatta! There 
it was at last, in the distance, with one great 
solitary headland, wrapped in a mist of 
driving sea-spray. 

Between where he stood and the sea, the 
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river expanded into a large lake, and this 
he determined to cross for the purpose of 
seeing whether there was a practicable 
channel into the sea. The spot on which 
he stood is nearly identical with the Ferry, 
at Wellington, a township on the Adelaide 
road. The nearest human habitation to 
him at that time, 1829, must have been 
nearly 700 miles away as the crow flies. 
Now, if he stood there, he would be able to 
take coach to the city of Adelaide, fifty 
miles distant , containing 25,000 inhabitants, 
and would pass through a beautiful settled 
country allthe way. Or he could get on 
board one of the fleet of steamers which 
now ply on this river, and might go up in 
her above a thousand miles into the network 
of rivers which spread out of the Murray and 
the Darling. 

Lake Alexandrina was the name he gave 
to this beautiful lake, fifty miles in length, 
across which they sailed in one day, and at 
sunset heard the surf bursting in on the 
sand. The next day they went down to 
the shore, and bathed in the great Southern 

cean. 

There was no available passage into the 
sea. Had there been, Sturt thinks he 
would have made for Van Dieman’s Land. 
As it was, he was eight hundred miles from 
help, with failing provisions and sickening 
men, a strong current, a danger of natives, 
who had by this time repented allowing 
them to pass, and violent physical pain of 
his own to contend with. as ever man 
in such a case ? 

The men could not have rowed all the 
way, as became evident afterwards. God, 
it seemed, would not have the expedition 
perish, and most unexpectedly He sent & 
strong south wind, which lashed the broad 
lake and the long reaches of the Murray into. 
waves, and before which they hoisted their 
sail and sped away homewards, across the 
solitary lake, among the swift sea-fowl, as. 
though their whale-boat was: seized with a 

anic as soon as they turned, and was flying 
or life. 

At last the breeze died away and the 
weary rowing began; but the wind had just 
made the difference between safety and 
ruin. They had a row before them of seven 
hundred miles, on bread and water. They 
reached the Great Bend twenty days after: 
they had left it, and turned the boat’s head 
eastward. From thence to the junction 
with the Darling they were frequently in 
danger from the ‘natives, but no accident 
occurred. They rowed on with failing 
strength, frequently sleeping while laboring 
at the oar, through intensely hot weather,, 
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and with the growing terror of the rapid, 
which had nearly shipwrecked them before, 
getting only stronger as they approached it. 

At last they reached it. Their most des- 
perate efforts-were utterly unavailing; they 
were up to their armpits in water, holding | 
their boat in the lee of a rock, where they 
were suddenly surrounded by hundreds of 
armed natives. They were utterly defence- 
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Their companions were not there. The 
drays had failed to meet them, and the de- 
pot was deserted. 

The men lost heart now for the first time. 


| The river suddenly rose, and for seventeen 


terrible days longer they rowed without 
energy — almost without hope — against a 
swift current. They became terribly hag- 
gard, and at last the first man went mad, 


less, and the captain thought that the end | and showed the others the terrible fate in 
of it all was come in good earnest this | store for them, and forced them, in addition 
time. But the natives remained silent, rest- | to their own gloomy thoughts, to listen to 
ing on their spears, and Sturt heard the | the raving of a lunatic. The mind of the 
deep voice he knew so well — the voice of | chief himself became a little off its balance. 


the native who had saved them before. | 
This noble fellow was there again, just af! 
their extremest need. | 

With the help of the natives they got | 
their boat through, and went on. Notice- | 
able at this point is this circumstance :— | 
The sugar had run short, and there was but | 
six pounds remaining. The convicts and | 
soldiers unanimously begged Sturt and Ma- | 
cleay to keep it for their own use. Now) 
what sort of convicts and soldiers were those | 
who did this? And what sort of men were | 
they who brought them into this temper ? | 
These extracts, too, are worth keeping, as | 
exhibiting character :— “ We were not al- | 
ways equal to a trial oftemper (with the | 
blacks) after our day’s work.” And about | 
the blacks again — “ They lay down close 
to our tents, or around our fire. When they 
were apparently asleep I watched them 
narrowly. Macnamee was walking up and 
down with his firelock, and every time he 
turned his back one of the natives rose 
gently and poised his spear at him; and, as 
soon as he thought Macnamee was about to 
turn, he dropped as quietly into his place. 
When I say the native got up, I do not 
mean that he stood up, but that he raised 
himself sufficiently for the purpose he had 
in view. His spear woll not, therefore, 
have gone with much force; but I deter- 
mined it should not quit his hand, for, had 
I observed any actual attempt to throw it, 
I should unquestionably have shot him dead 
upon the spot.” 

We return to him entering the Morum- | 





With his noble simplicity he says: — “I be- 
came captious, and found fault when there 
was no occasion, and lost the equilibrium 
of my temper in contemplating the con- 
dition of my companions. ... No murmur, 
however, escaped them. Macleay pre- 
served his good humor to the last.” 

At Hamilton Plains, being still ninety 
miles from assistance by land, they aban- 
doned the boat and -took to the bush. It 
became necessary to send the two strongest 
men for assistance. Hopkinson and Mul- 
holland were honored by the selection, 
and the others remained camped. On the 
eighth day Sturt served out the last ounce 
of flour, and prepared to move his foodless 
and exhausted men on the way towards as- 
sistance. Suddenly there was a shout, and 
they knew that aid was come one way or 


|another. Hopkinson and Mulholland had 


found the drays; and then these noble fel- 
lows, disregarding their fearful condition, 
had hastened back with a few necessaries to 
their chief, to fall utterly exhausted on the 
ground before him, but to tell him. with 
smiling faces that he was saved. 

The two great successful river-adventures 
of this century are undoubtedly Sturt’s dis- 
covery of the Murray and Speke’s discovery 
of the source of the Nile. But Sturt’s dis- 
covery has of course led to commercial re- 
sults far greater than any which can come 
from that of Speke. The Murray, draining 
a basin nearly equal to that of the true 
Mississippi (omitting the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas basins), is now covered with steam- 


bidgee, since leaving which they had rowed | boats, and flows through three splendid re- 
1,500 miles, through an unknown desert | publics, whose presidents are nominated by 
country. Pause and think of this an in-|the British Crown. No city stands on the 
stant; it is really worth while to do so. On| Murray, in consequence of the unfortunate 
the fifty-fifth day from their leaving it, they ‘bar at the mouth, and so the dockyards re- 
re-entered the narrow, gloomy channel of | quired by the fleet of steamers are on Lake 
the tributary : the navigation was much ob-| Victoria. But the beautiful city of Ade- 
structed, in consequence of the river having | laide is but seventy miles off, and now, un- 
fallen. On the seventy-seventh day, having | less I am mistaken, connected with it by 
reached the place where the whaleboat had | the Goolwa railway. And Charles Sturt 
been launched, after a voyage of 2,000 miles, | has earned for himself the title of the father 
they met with their greatest disappointment. | of Australian exploration. 
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A SON OF THE SOIL. 


PART XIV.— CHAPTER XL. 


“T7r’s hard to ken what to say,” said the 
Mistress, going to the window for the hun- 
dredth time, and looking out wistfully upon 
the sky which shone dazzling over the Holy 
Loch with the excessive pathetic brightness 
of exceptional sunshine. “I canna make 
out for my part if he’s broken-hearted or 
no, and a word wrong just at a moment like 
this would be hard on the callant. It’s a 
wonderful mercy it’s such a bonnie day. 
That’s aye a blessing both to the body and 
the mind.” i 

“ Well, it’s you that Colin takes after,” 
said the farmer of Ramore, with an under- 
tone of dissatisfaction ; ‘‘so there’s no say- 
ing but what the weather may count for 
something. I’ve lost understanding for m 

art of a lad that gangs abroad for his 

ealth, and gets himself engaged to be mar- 
ried. In my days, when marriage came 
into a man’s head, he went through with it, 
and there was an end of the subject. For 
my part, I dinna pretend to understand 
your newfangled ways.” 

“Eh, Colin, dinna be so unfeeling,” 
said the Mistress, roused to remonstrance. 
“You were like to gang out of your mind 
about the marriage when you thought it 
was to be; and now you're ready to sneer 
at the r laddie, as if he could help it. 
It’s hard when his ain friends turn against 
him after the ingratitude he’s met wi’, and 
the disappointment he’s had to bear.” 

“ You may trust a woman for uphaudin’ 
her son in such like nonsense,” said big 
Colin. “The only man o’ sense amon 
them that I can see was yon Mr. Meredith 
that took the lassie away. What the deevil 
had Colin to do with a wife, and him no a 
penny in his pouch? But in the meantime 
yonder’s the steamboat, and I’m gaun down 
to meet them. If I were you I would stop 
still here. You're no that strong,” said the 
farmer, looking upon his wife with a certain 
secret tenderness. “I would stop still at 
hame if I were you. It’s aye the best wel- 
come for a callant to see his mother at her 
ain door.” 

With which big Colin of Ramore strode 
downwards to the beach, where his sons 
were launching their own boat to meet the 
little steamer by which Colin was coming 
home. His wife looked after him with 
mingled feelings as he went down the brae. 
He had been a little hard upon Colin for 
these six months past, and had directed 
many a covert sarcasm at the young man 
who had gone so far out of the ordinary 
course as to seek health in Italy. The 
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farmer did not believe in any son of his 
needing such an expedient; and, in propor- 
tion as it seemed unecessary to his own 
vigorous strength, and ignorance of weak- 
ness, he took opportunity for jeers and jests 
which were to the mother’s keen ears much 
less good-natured than they seemed to be. 
And then he had been*very angry on the 
receipt of Colin’s letter announcing his in- 
tended marriage, and it was with difficulty 
Mrs. Campbell had prevented her husband 
from sending in return such an answer as 
might have banished Colin for ever from 
his father’s house. Now all these clouds 
had blown past, and no harm had come of 
them, and he was coming home as of old. 
His brothers were launching the boat on 
the beach, and his father had gone down to 
meet the stranger. The Mistress stood at 
her door, restraining her eagerness and 
anxiety as best she could, and obeying her 
husband’s suggestion, as women do so often, 
by way of propitiating him, and bespeaking® 
tenderness and forbearance for her boy. 
For indeed the old times had passed 
away, with all their natural family glad- 
ness, and union clouded by no sense of dif- 
ference. Now it was a man of independent 
thoughts, with projects and pursuits of his 
own differing from theirs, and with a mind 
no doubt altered and matured by those ad- 
vantages of travel which the Mistress re- 
guiel in her ignorance with a certain awe, 
who was coming back to Ramore. Colin 
had made so many changes, while so few had 
occurred at home; and even a bystander, 
less anxious than his mother, might have had 
reason to inquire and wonder how the ma- 
tured and travelled son would look upon his 
unprogressive home. 

It was now the end of September, though 
Colin had left Rome in May; but then his 
Snell Scholarship was intended to give him 
the advantage of travel, and specially that 
peculiar advantage of attendance at a Ger- 
man University which is so much prized in 
Scotland. He had accordingly passed the 
intervening months in alittle German town, 
getting up the language and listening to lec- 
tures made doubly misty by imperfect under- 
standing of the tongue. The process left 
Colin’s theological ideas very much where 
it found them—which is to say, in a state 
of general vagueness and uncertainty ; but 
then he had always the advantage of bein 
able to say that ce had studied at -Dickof- 
ptenberg. Lauderdale had left his friend 
after spending, not without satisfaction, his 
hundred pounds, and was happily re-estab- 
lished in the “honorable situation” which 
he had quitted on Colin’s account; or, if 
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not in that precise post, at least in a cognate 
es the nature of which came to 

in’s ears afterwards; and the young man 
was now returning home alone, to spend a 
little time with his family before he returned 
to his studies. The Mistress watched him 


A SON OF THE SOIL. 


For my part, I’m no above a kind o’ pride 
in my cattle; and there’s your mother, she’s 
set her shoulder to the wheel and won a 
prize.” 

“Ay, Colin,” said the Mistress, hastening 
to take up her part in the conversation, “ it’s 





land from the boat, with her heart beating | aye grand to be doing something. And it’s 
so loudly in her efrs that no other sound | no’ me but Gowans that’s won the prize. 
was audible; and Colin did not lose much | She was aye a weel-conditioned ereature, 
time in ascending the brae where she stood | that it was a pleasure to have onything to 
awaiting him. “ But you should not haye | do with; butt an of time to speak 
left your father,” Mrs Campbell said, even | about the beasts. You’re sure you're weel 
in the height of herhappiness. “ He’s awfu’| and strong yourself, Colin, my man? for 
roud to see you home, Colin, my man!” that’s the first thing now we’ve got you 
ig Colin, however, was no way displeased | hame.” 
in his own person by his son’s desertion. He} “There doesna look much amiss with him,” 
came up leisurely after him, not without a/ said the farmer, with an inarticulate growl. 
thrill of conscious satisfaction. The farmer | “ Your mother’s awfu’ keen for somebody to 
was sufficiently disposed to scoff aloud at his| pet and play wi’; but there’s a time for a’ 
son’s improved looks, at his beard, and his thing; and a callant, even, though he’s 
dress, and all the little particulars which | brought up for a minister, maun find out 
made a visible difference fetuses the pres-| when he’s a man.” 
nt Colin and the awkward country lad of| “Ishould hope there was no doubt of that,” 
two years ago; but in his heart he made in- said Colin. “I’m getting on for two-and- 
voluntary comparisons, and privately con-| twenty, mother, and strong enough for any- 
cluded that the minister’s son was far from | thing. Thanks to Harry Frankland for a 
being Colin’s equal, and that even the heir | splendid holiday; and now I mean to settle 
and pride of the Duke would have little to | down to work.” 
boast of in presence of the farmer’s son of; Here big Colin again interjected an inar- 
Ramore. is—though big Colin would | ticulate exclamation. “I ken little about 


not for any earthly inducement have owned | your kind of work,” said the discontented 
the sentiment — made him regard his son’s | father; “but, if I were you, when I wanted 
actions and intentions unawares with eyes! a bit exercise I would take a hand at the 


more lenient and gracious. No contempti- | plough, or some-wise-like occupation, instead 
ble weakness of health or delicacy of appear | of picking fools out of canals —or even out 
ance appeared in the sunburnt countenance, | of lochs, for that matter,” he added, with a 
80 apoay arnished by a light-brown, | subdued thrill of pride. “ Sir Thomas is aye 
crisp; abundant beard —a beard of which, | awfu’ civil when he comes here; and, as for 
to tell the truth, Colin himself was rather | that bonnie little creature that’s aye with 
proud, all the more as it had by rare fortune | him, she comes chirping about the place with 
escaped that intensification of color which | her fine English, as if she belonged to it. I 
is common tomen of his complexion. The | never can make out what she and your moth- 
golden glitter which lighted up the great er have such long cracks about.” 

waves of brown hair over his forehead had| “Miss Frankland?” said Colin, with a 
not deepened into red on his chin, as it had | bright look of interest. The Mistress had 
done in Archie’s young but vigorous whisk- | been so much startled by this unexpected, 
ers. His complexion, though not so ruddy | speech of her husband, that she areed tigi 
as his brother’s, had the tone of perfect health | round upon Colin with an anxious face, ea- 
and vigor, untouched by any shade of fa-| ger to know what effect an intimation so 
tigue or weakness. 


farmer had foreboded, with a strange mix- 


ture of contempt in his feelings; for, natur- | 
ally, to be delicate included a certain weak- | 


ness of mind as well as of body to the health- 
ful dwellers in Ramore. . 


“You'll find but little to amuse you here | 


after a’ your travels,” the farmer said. We’re 


He was not going to be | 
the “ delicate ” member of the family, as the | 


sudden might have upon him. For the far- 
mer’s wife believed in true love and in first 
| love with all her heart, and had never been 
able to divest herself of the idea that it was 
partly pique and disappointment in respect 
to Miss Matty which had driven her son into 
so hasty an engagement. “ Is she still Miss 
Frankland?” continued the unsuspicious 
Colin. “I thought she would have been 


aye busy about the beasts, Archie and me. | married by this time. She isa little witch,” 
I'll no say it’s an elevating study, like yours; | the young man said with a conscious smile 
but it’s awfu’ necessary in our occupation. |— “but I owe her a great many pleasant 
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hours. She was always the life of Wodens- 
bourne. Were they here this year?” he 
asked; and then another thought struck 
him. “Hollo! it’s only September,” said 
Colin ; “I ought to ask, Are they here now ?” 

“Oh, ay, Colin, they’re heré now,” suid 
the Mistress, “and couldna be more your 
friends if you were one of the family. I’m 
no clear in my mind that thae two will ever 
be married. No that I ken of any obstacle 
— but, so far as I can see, a bright bonny 
creature like that, aye full of life and spirit, 
is nae match for the like of him.” 

“T do not see that,” said the young man 
who once was Matty Frankland’s worship- 

er. ‘She is very bright, as you say; but 

e is the more honest of the two. I used to 
be jealous of Harry Frankland,” said Colin, 
laughing ; “he seemed to have everythin 
that was lacking to me ; but I have changed 
my mind since then. One gets to believe 
in compensations,” said the young man; and 
he shut his hand softly where it rested on 
the table, as if he felt in it the tools which 
a dozen Harry Franklands could have made 
no use of. But this thought was but dimly 
intelligible to his hearers, to one of whom, at 
least, the word “ jealous” was limited in its 
meaning ; and, viewed in this light, the sen- 
timent just expressed by Colin was hard to 
understand. 

“Tm no fond of what folk call compen- 
sations,” said the Mistress. ‘A loss is aye 
a loss, whatever onybody can say. Siller 
that’s lost may be made up for, but naeth- 
ing more precious. It’s aye an awfu’ mar- 
vel to me that chapter about Job gettin 
other bairns to fill the place o’ the first. 
would rather have the dead loss and the va- 
cant place,” said the tender woman, with 
tears in her eyes, “than a’ your compensa- 
tions. One can never stand for another — 
it’s awfu’ infidelity to think it. If I canna 
have happiness, I’ll be content with sorrow ; 
but you're no to speak of compensations to 
me.” 

“ No,” said Colin, laying his hand caress- 
ingly on his mother’s ; ‘‘ but I was not speak- 
ing of either love or loss. I meant only 
that for Harry Frankland’s advantages over 
me, I might, perhaps, have a little balance 
on my side. For example, I picked him 
out of the canal, as my father says,” the 
young man went on laughing; “but never 
mind the Franklands; I suppose I shall 
have to see them, as they are here.” 

“ Weel, Colin, you can please yourself,” 
said his father. “I’m no’ a man to court 
the great, but an English baronet, like Sir 
Thomas, is aye a creditable acquaintance 
for a callant like you; and he’s aye awfu’ 





civil as I was saying; but the first thing to 
be sure of is what you mean to do. You 
have had the play for near a year, and it 
doesna appear to me that tutorships, and 
that kind of thing, are the right training for 
a minister. You'll go back to your studies, 
and go through with them without more in- 
terruptions, if you’ll be guided by me.” . 

But at this point Colin paused, and had a 
good many explanations to give. His heart 
was set on the Balliol scholarship, which he 
had once given up for Matty’s sake; but 
now there was another chance for him, 
which had arisen unexpectedly. This it 
was which had hastened his return home. 
As for his father, the farmer yielded with 
but little demur to this proposal. A clear 
Scotch head, even when it begins to lose its 
sense of the ideal, and to become absorbed 
in “ the beasts,” seldom deceives itself as to 
the benefits of education; and big Colin had 
an intense secret confidence in the powers 
of his son. Honors at Oxford, in the imagi- 
nation of the Scotch farmer, were a vision- 
ary avenue leading to any impossible alti- 
tude. He made a little resistance for ap- 
pearance’ sake, but he was in reality more 
excited by the idea of the conflict — first, 
for the scholarship itself; then for all pos- 
sible prizes and honors to the glory of Scot- 
land and Ramore —than was Colin himself. 

“ But after a year’s play you're no quali- 
fied,” he said, with a sense of speaking tron- 
ically, which was very pleasant to his humor. 
“A competition’s an awfu’ business; your 
rivals that have aye been keeping at it will 
be better qualified than you.” 

At which Colin smiled, as his father 
meant him to smile, and answered, “I am 
not afraid,” more modestly a great deal 
than the farmer in his heart was answering 
for him; but then an unexpected antagonist 
arose. 

“T dinna pretend to ken a great deal 


‘about Oxford,” said the Mistress, whose brow 


was clouded ; “but it’s an awfu’ put-off of 
time as far as I can see. I’m no fond of 
spending the best of life in idle learning. 
eel, weel, maybe its no idle learning for 
them that can spare the time; but for a lad 
that’s no out of the thought of settling for 
himself and doing his duty to his fellow- 
creatures —I was reading in a book no that 
long ago,” said Colins mother, “ about thae 
fellowships and things, and ,of men so mis- 
uided as to stay on and live to be poor 
Cachaeher bodies, with their Greek and their 
Latin, and no mortal use in this world. Eh, 
Colin, laddie, if that was a’ that was to come 

of you!” — 
‘ You’re keen to see your son in a pulpit 
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like the rest of the silly women,” said the 
farmer; “ for my part, I'm no that bigoted 
to the kirk; if he could do better for him- 
sel’ eae 

But at this “uncture the Mistress got up 
with a severe countenance, laying aside the 
stocking she was knitting. “ Eh, Colin, if 
you wouldn’t get so worldly,” cried the 
anxious mother. “I’m no one that’s aye 
thinking of a callant bettering himself. If 
he’s taken arles in one service, would you 
have him desert and gang over to another? 
For me, I would like to see my laddie 
faithful to his first thoughts. I’m no saying 
faithful to his Master, for a man may be that 
though he’s no a minister,” continued the 
Mistress; ‘‘ but I canna bear to see broken 
threads; be one thing or be another, but 
dinna melt away and be nothing at a’,” the 
indignant woman concluded abruptly, mov- 
ing away to set things in order in the room 
before they all retired for the night. It was 
the faint, far-off, and impossible idea of her 
son settling down into one of the Fellow- 
ships of which Mrs. Campbell had been read- 
ing which moved her to this little outburst. 
Her authority probably was some disrespect- 
ful novel or magazine article, and that was 
all the idea she had formed in her ignorance 
of the nurseries of learning. Colin, how- 
ever, was so far of her mind that he re- 
sponded at once. 

“T don’t mean to give up my profession, 
mother; I only mean to be all the more fit 
for it,” he said. “I should never hesitate if 
I had to choose between the two.” 

“ Hear him and his fine talk,” said the 
farmer, getting up in his turn with a laugh. 
“It would be a long time before our minis- 
ter, honest man, would speak of his profes- 
sion. Leave him to himself, Jeanie. He 
kens what he’s doing; that’s to say, he has 
an awfu’ ambition considering that he’s only 
your son and mine,” said big Colin of Ra- 
more; and he went out to take a last look 
at his beasts with a thrill of a secret pride 
which he would not for any reward have 
expressed in words. He was only a humble 
Westland farmer looking after his beasts, 
and she was but his true wife, a helpmeet 
no way above her natural occupations; but 
there was no telling what the boy might be, 
though he was only “your son and mine.” 
As for Colin the younger, he went up to his 
room half an hour later, after the family 
had made their homely thanksgiving for his 
return, smiling in himself at the unaccount- 
able contraction of that little chamber, 
which he had once shared with Archie with- 
out finding it too small. Many changes and 
many thoughts had come and gone since he 
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last lay down under its shelving roof. Miss 
Matty who had danced away like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, leaving no trace behind her; and 
Alice who had won no such devotion, yet 
whose soft shadow lay upon him still; and 
then there was the deathbed of Meredith, 
and his own almost deathbed at Wodens- 
bourne, and all the thoughts that belonged 
to these. Such influences and imaginations 
mature a man unawares. While he sat re- 
calling all that had passed since he left this 
nest of his childhood, the Mistress tapped 
softly at his door, and came in upon him 
with wistful eyes. She would have given 
all she had in the world for the power of 
reading her son’s heart at that moment, 
and, indeed, there was little in it which 
Colin would have objected to reveal to his 
mother. But the two human creatures 
were constrained to stand apart from each 
in the bonds of their individual nature, — to 
| question timidly and answer vaguely, and 
| make queries which were all astray from the 
truth. The Mistress came behind her son 
and laid one hand on his shoulder, and with 
the other caressed and smoothed back the 
waves of brown hair of which she had al- 
tways been so proud. “ Your hair is just as 
long as ever, Colin,” said the admiring mo- 
ther; “but it’s no a’ your mother’s now,” 
she said with a soft, little sigh. She was 
standing behind him that her eyes might 
| not disconcert her boy, meaning to woo him 
‘into confidence and the opening of his 
heart. 

“T don’t know who else cares for it,” said 
Colin; and then he too was glad to respond 
to the unasked question. “My poor Alice,” 
he said; “if I could but have brought her 
to you, mother — she would have been a 
daughter to you.” 

Mrs. Campbell sighed. 
awfu’ hard-hearted 





“ Eh, Colin, ’'m 
she said; “I canna 
believe in ony woman ever taking that 


? 
? 





place. I’m awfu’ bigoted to my ain; but 
| she would have been dearly welcome for my 
laddie’s sake; and I’m real anxious to hear 
how it a’ was. It was but little you said in 
your letters, and a’ this night I’ve been 
wanting to have you to mysel’, and to hear 
all that there was to say.” g 

“T don’t know what there is to say,” said 
Colin; “I must have written all about it. 
Her position, of course, made no difference 
to my feelings,” he went on, rather hotly, 
like a man whoin his own consciousness 
stands somewhat on his defence; “ but it 
made us hasten matters. I thought if I 
could only have brought her home to 
you joe 





“Tt was aye you for a kind thought,” said 












the Mistress ; “ but she would have had little 
need of the auld mother when she had the 
son; and Colin, my man, is it a’ ended 
now ?” 

“ Heaven knows!” said Colin with a little 
impatience. ‘I have written to her through 
her father, and I have written to her by her- 
self, and all that I have had from her is one 
little letter saying that her father had for- 
bidden all further intercourse between us, 
and bidding me farewell ; but” — 

“ But,” said the Mistress, “it’s no of hef 
own will; she’s faithful in her heart? And 
if she’s true to you, you'll be true to her? 
Isna that what you mean ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Colin; and then he 
made a little pause. “There never was any 
one so patient and so dutiful,” he said. 
“When poor Arthur died, it was she who 
forgot herself to think of us. Perhaps even 
this is not so hard upon her as one thinks.” 

“ Eh, but I was thinking first of my ain, 
like a heartless woman as I am,” said his 
mother. “I’ve been thinking it was hard 
on you.” 

e did not turn round his face to her as 
she had hoped ; but her keen eyes could see 
the heightened color which tinged even his 
neck and his forehead. “ Yes,” said Colin; 
“but for my part,” he added, with a little 
effort, “ it is chiefly Alice I have been think- 
ing of. It may seem vain'to say so, but she 
will have less to occupy her thoughts than I 
shall have, and—and the time may hang 
heavier. — You don’t like me to go to Ox- 
ford, mother?” This question was said with 
a little jerk, as of a man who was pleased 
to plunge into a new subject; and the Mis- 
tress was far too close an observer not to un- 
derstand what her son meant. 

“T like whatever is good for you, Colin,” 
she said ; “ but it was aye in the théught of 
losing time. I’m no meaning real loss of 
time. I’m meaning I was thinking of mair 
hurry than there is. But you’re both awfu’ 
young, and I like whatever is for your good, 
Colin,” said the tender mother. She kept 
folding back his heavy locks as she spoke, 
altogether disconcerted and at a loss, poor 
soul; for Colin’s calmness did not seem to 
his mother quite consistent with his love; 
and a possiblity of a marriage without that 
foundation was to Mrs. Campbell the most 
hideous of all suppositions. And then, like 
a true woman as she was, she went back to 
her little original romance, and grew more 
confused than ever. 

“T’m maybe an awfu’ foolish woman,” she 
said, with an attempt at a smile, which Colin 
was somehow conscious of, though he did 
not see it, “but, even if I am, you'll no be 
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angry at your mother. Colin, my man, 
maybe it’s no the best thing for you that 
thae folk at the castle should be here?” 

“Which folk at the castle?” said Colin, — 
who had honestly forgotten for the moment. 
“Oh, the Franklands! What should it 
matter to me ?” 

This tithe he turned round upon her with 
eyes of unabashed surprise, which the Mis- 
tress found herself totally gs ay to 
meet. It was now her turn to falter, and 
stammer, and break down. 

“ Eh, Colin, it’s so hard to ken,” said the 
Mistress. ‘The heart’s awfu’ deceitful. 
I'm no saying one thing or another; for I 
canna read what you’re thinking, though 
you are my ain laddie; but if you were to 
think it best no to enter into temptation” — 

“Meaning Miss Matty ?” said Colin; and 
he laughed with such entire freedom that 
his mother was first silenced and then of- 
fended by his levity. “No fear of that, 
| mother ; and then she has Harry, I suppose, 
| to keep her right.” . 

“T’m no so clear about that,” said Mrs. 

Campbell, nettled, notwithstanding her satis- 
faction, by her son’s indifierence ; “ he’s away 
abroad somewhcre ; but I would not say but 
what there might be another,” she con- 
tinued, with natural esprit du corps, which 
was still more irritated by Colin’s calm re- 
| sponse, — 
‘ Or two or three others,” said the young 
/man; “but, for all that, you are quite right 
to stand up for her, mother; only I am not 
in the least danger. No, I must get to 
work,” said Colin; “ hard work, without any 
more nonsense; but I’d like to show those 
| fellows that a man may choose to be a Scotch 
| minister though he is Fellow of an English 
college” — 

The Mistress interrupted her son with the 
nearest approach to a scream which her 
Scotch self-control would admit of. “ A Fel- 
low of an English college,” she said, in dis- 
may, “and you troth-plighted to an inno- 
cent young woman that trusts in you, Colin! 
That I should ever live to hear such words 
out of the mouth of a son of mine !” 

And, notwithstanding his explanations, 
the Mistress retired to her own room, ill at 
ease, and with a sense of coming trouble. 
“A man that’s engaged to be married 
shouldna be thinking of such an awfu’ off- 
put of time,” she said to herself; “ and ah, if 
the poor lassie is aye trusting to his coming, 
and looking for him day pb day.” This 


thought took away from his mother half the 
joy of Colin’s return. Perhaps her cherished 
son, too, was growing “ worldly,” like his 
father, who thought of the “ beasts ” even in 
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his dreams. And, as for Colin himself, he, 
too, felt the invisible curb upon his free ac- 
tions, and chafed at it in the depths of his 
heart when he was alone. - With all this 
world of work and ambition before him, it 
was hard to feel upon his proud neck that 
visionary rein. ough Alice had set him 
free in her little letter, it was still in her 
soft fingers that this shadowy bond remained. 
He had not repudiated it, even in his most | 
secret thoughts; but, as soon as he began to 
act independently, he became conscious of 
the bondage, and in his heart resented it. 
If he had brought her home, as he had in- 
tended, to his father’s house, his young de- 
pendent wife, he probably would have felt 
much less clearly how he had thus forestalled 
the future, and mortgaged his very life. 
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his cousin had quarrelled so often that their 
quarrel at last was serious, and the new man 
was cleverer than Harry, and not so hard 
to amuse; but it was aiffeult to go over the 
well-known ground with which Miss Frank- 
land was so familiar in presence of one whom 
she had put through the process in a still 
more captivating fashion, and who was still 
sufficiently interested to note what she was 
doing, and to betray that he notedit. Colin, 
himself, was not so conscious of observing 
his old love in her new love-making as she 
was conscious of his observation ; and, though 
it was only a glance now and then, a turn of 
the head, or raising of the eyes, it was 
enough to make her awkward by moments, 
an evidence of feeling for which Miss Matty 
could not forgive herself. Colin consequent- 


ly was not thrown into temptation in the 
way his mother dreaded. The temptation 
he was thrown into was one of a much more 

Tue Balliol Scholarship was, however, too| subtle character. He threw himself into his 
ge a reality to leave the young can-| work, and the preparations for his work, 
didate much time to consider his position — | with all the energy of his character ; he felt 
and Colin’s history would be too long, even | himself free to follow out the highest visions 
for the patience of his friends, if we were to| of life that had formed themselves among his 
enter into this part of his life in detail. | youthful dreams. He thought of the new 
Everybody knows he won the scholarship ; | study on which he was about to enter, and 
and, indeed, neither that, nor his subsequent | the honors upon which he already calculated 
career at Balliol, are matters to be recorded, | in his imagination as but stepping stones to 
since the chronicle has been already made | what lay after, and offered Elmself up with 
in those popular University records which | a certain youthful effusion and superabun- 
give their heroes a reputation, no doubt tem-| dance to his Church and his country, for 
porary, but while it lasts of the highest pos-| which he had assuredly something to do 
sible flavor. He had so warm a greeting, more than other men. And then, when 
from Sir Thomas Frankland that it would | Colin had got so far as this, and was tossing 
have been churlish on Colin’s part had he | his young head proudly in the glory of his 
declined the invitations he received to the | intentions, there came a little start and 
Castle, where, indeed, Miss Matty did not | shiver, and that sense of the curb, which had 
want him just at that moment. Though she | struck him first after his confidence with his 
was not the least in the world in love with | mother, returned to his mind. But the bond- 
him, it is certain that between the intervals | age seerfled to grow more and more vision- 
of her other amusements in that genre, the ary as he went on. Alice had given him up, 
thought of Colin had often occurred to her | so to speak; she was debarred by her father 
mind. She thought of him with a wonder-| from any correspondence with him, and 
ful gratitude and tenderness sometimes, as| might, for anything Colin knew, gentle and 
of a man who had actually loved her with | yielding as she was, be made to marry some 
the — love — and sometimes with a/ one else by the same authority ; and, though 
ring of pleasant laughter, not far removed | he did not discuss the question with himself 
from tears. Anything “ between them” was in words, it became more and more hard to 
utterly iepesstila, of course — but, perhaps, | Colin to contemplate the possibility of hav- 
all the more for that, Miss Matty’s heart, so! ing to abridge his studies and sacrifice his 
much as there was remaining of it, went | higher aims to the necessity of getting set- 
back to Colin in its vacant moments, as to a! tled in life. If he were “settled in life” to- 
green spot upon which she could repose her- | morrow, it could only be as an undistin- 
self, and set down her burden of vanities for | guished Scotch minister, poor, so far as 
the instant. This very sentiment, however,| money was concerned, and with no higher 
made her little inclined to hawe him at the! channel either to use or fame; and, at his 
Castle, where there was at present a part | age, to be only like his neighbors was irk- 
staying, including, at least, one man of quali-| some to the young man. Those neighbors, 
fications worthy a lady’s regard. Harry and | or at least the greater part of them, were 
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good fellows enough in their way. So far 
as a vague general conception of life and its 
meaning went, they were superior as a class 
in Colin’s opinion to the class represented 
by that gentle curate of Wodensbourne, 
whose soul was absorbed in the restoration 
of his Church, and the fit states of mind for 
the Sundays after Trinity; but there were 
also particulars in which, as a class, they 
were inferior to that mild and gentlemanly 
Anglican. As for Colin, he had not formed 
his ideal on any curate or even bishop of the 
wealthier Church. Like other fervent young 
men, an eager discontent with everything he 
saw lay at the bottom of his imaginations; 
and it was the development of Christianity — 
“more chivalrous, more magnanimous, than 
that of modern times ” — that he thought of. 
A dangerous condition of mind, no doubt, and 
the people round him would have sneered 
much at Colin and his ambition had he 
put it into words; but, after all, it was an 
ideal worth contemplating which he pre- 
sented to himself. In the midst of these 


thoughts, and of all the future possibilities of 


life, it was a little hard to be suddenly 
stopped short, and reminded of Mariana in 
her moated grange, sighing, ‘He does not 
come.” If he did come, making all the un- 
speakable sacrifices necessary to that end, 
as his mother seemed to think he should, the 
probabilities were that the door of the grange 
would be closed upon him; and who could 
tell but that Alice, always so docile, might 
be diverted even from the thought of him by 
some other suitor presented to her by her 
father? Were Colin’s hopes to be sacrificed 
to her possible faith, and the possible re- 
lenting of Mr. Meredith? And, alas! amid 
all the new impulses that were rising within 
him, there came again the vision of that wo- 
man in the clouds, whom as yet, though he 
had been in love with Matty Frankland, and 
had all but married Alice Meredith, Colin 
had never seen. 
hand to him by times out of those rosy va- 
pors which floated among the hills when the 
sun had gone down, and twilight lay sweet 
over the Holy Loch—and beckoned him 
on, on, to the future and the distance where 


She kissed her shadowy | 
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far as external circumstances went, no one 
could blame him for inconstancy, no one 
could imagine that the engagement thus 
broken was, according to any code of honor, 
binding upon Colin; but yet— This was 
the uncomfortable state of mind in which he 
was when he finally committed himself to 
the Balliol Scholarship, and thus put off 
that “settling in life” which the Mistress 
thought due to Alice. When the matter 
was concluded, however, the young man be- 
came more comfortable. At all events, un- 
til the termination of his studies, no decision, 
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‘one way or other, could be expected from 


him; and it would still be two years before 
Alice was of the age to decide for herself. 
He discussed the matter — so far as he ever 
permitted himself to discuss it with any one 
— with Lauderdale, who managed to spend 
the last Sunday with him at Ramore. It 
was only October, but winter had begun be- 
times, and a sprinkling of snow lay on the 
hills at the head of the loch. The water it- 
self, all crisped and brightened by a — 
breeze and a frosty sun, lay dazzling 

tween its gray banks, spc i shade 
of color upon them; the russet lines of wood 
with which their little glens were outlined, 
and the yellow patches of stubble, or late 
corn, still unreaped, that made the lights of 
the landscape, and relieved the hazy green 
of the pastures, and the brown waste of 
withered bracken and heather above. The 
wintry day, the clearness of the frosty air, 
and the touch of snow on the hills, gave to 
the Holy Loch that touch of color which is 
the only thing ever wanting to its loveliness ; 
a color cold, it is true, but in accordance 
with the scene. The waves came up with 
a lively cadence on the beach, and the wind 
blew showers of yellow leaves in the faces of 
the two friends as they walked home to- 
gether from the church. Sir Thomas had 
detained them in the first place, and after 
him the minister, who had emerged from his 
little vestry in time for half an hour’s con- 
versation with his young parishioner, whe 
was something of a hero on the Holy Loch 
—a hero, and yet subject to the inevitable 


touch of familiar depreciation which belongs 
toa prophet in his own country. The crowd 


she was. When the apparition had glanced | 
of church-goers had dispersed from the roads 


out upon him after this old fashion, Colin | 


felt all at once the jerk of the invisible bridle 
on his neck, and chafed at it; and then he 
shut his eyes wilfully, and rushed on faster 
than before, and did his best to ignore the 
curb. After all, it was no curb if it were 
rightly regarded. Alice had released, and 
her father had rejected him, and he had 
been accused of fortune-hunting, and treated 
like a man unworthy of consideration. 





So 


when the two turned their faces towards 
Ramore. Perhaps by reason of the yew- 
trees under which they had to pass, perhaps 
because this Sunday, too, marked a crisis, it 
occurred to both of them to think of their 
walk through the long ilex avenues of the 
Frascati villa, the Sunday after Meredith’s 
death. It was Lauderdale, as was natural, 
who returned to that subject the first. 
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“It’s a wee hard to believe that it’s the 
same world,” he said, “ and that you and me 
are making our way to Ramore, and not to 
yon painted cha’amer, and our friend, with 
her distaff in her hand. I’m whiles no clear 
in my mind that we were ever there.” 

At which Colin was a little impatient, 
as was natural. “Don’t be fantastic,” he 
said. “It does not matter about Sora An- 
tonia; but there are other things not so 
easily dropped ;” and here the young man 

aused and uttered a sigh, which arose half 

m a certain momentary longing for the 
gentle creature to whom his faith was 
plighted, and half from an irksome sense of 
the disadvantages of having plighted his 
faith. ' 

“ Ay,” said Lauderdale, “ I'm no fond 
myself of dropping threads like that. 
There’s nae telling when they may be joined 
again, or how; but if it’s ony comfort to 

ou, Colin, I’m a great believer in sequences. 

never put ony faith in things breaking off 
clean in an arbitrary way. Thae two didna 
enter your life to be put out again by the 
will of an old fool of a father. T’llno say 
that I saw the requirements of Providence 
just as clear as you thought you did, but I 
canna put faith in an ending like what’s 
happened. You and her are awfu’ young. 
You have time to wait.” 

“Time to wait,” repeated Colin in his 
impatience; “there is something more 
needed than time. Mr. Meredith has re- 
turned me my last letter with a request that 
I should not trouble his daughter again. 
You do not think a man can go on in the 
face of that.” 

“He’s naething but a jailer, callant,” said 
Lauderdale; “ no that I am saying anything 
against an honorable occupation,”. he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s pause, with a grim 
smile crossing his face; “there was a man 
at Ephesus in that way of living that I’ve 
aye had an awfu’ respect for — but the poor 
bit bonnie bird in the cage is neither art 
nor part in that. When the time comes 
we'll a’ ken better; and here, in the mean- 
time, you are making another beginning of 
your life.” 

“It appears to me I am always — making 
beginnings,” said Colin. “It was much 
such a day as this when Harry Frankland 
fell into the loch—that was a kind of 
beginning in its way. Wodensbourne was 
a beginning, and so was Italy — and now 
— i appears life is made up of such.” 

“You're no so far wrong there,” said 
Lauderdale; “but it’s grand to make the 
new start like you, with a’ heaven and 
earth on your side. I’ve kent them that 
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had to set their face to the brae with baith 
earth and heaven against them—or any 
way so it seemed. It’s ill getting new 
images,” said the philosopher meditatively. 
“T wonder who it was first found out that 
life was a journey. It’s no an original idea 
nowadays, but its aye awfu’ tr. A man 
sets out with a hantle mair things than he 
needs, impedimenta of a’ kinds; but he 
leaves the maist of them behind afore he’s 
reached the middle of the road. You’ve an 
awfu’ body of opinions, callant, besides 
other things to dispose o’. I’m thinking 
Oxford will do you good for that. You're 
no likely to take up with their superfluities, 
and you'll get rid of some of your ain.” 

“1 don’t know what you call superfluities,” 
said Colin. “I don’t think I am a man of 
many opinions. A few things are vital and 
cannot be dispensed with, and these you are 
quite as distinct upon as I can be. How- 
ever, I don’t go to Oxford to learn that.” 

“I’m awfu’ curious to ken in a general 
way,” said Lauderdale, “ what you are goin 
to Oxford to learn. Latin and Greek an 
Mathematics? You're no a bad hand at 
the classics, callant. I would like to ken 
what it was that you were meaning to pay 
three good years of life to learn.” 

Upon which Colin laughed, and felt, with- 
out knowing why, a flush come to his cheek. 
“If I should prefer to win my spurs some- 
where else than at home,” said the | 
man lightly, “ should you wonder at that 
Beside, the English universities have a 
greater reputation than ours—and in 
short ”— 

“ For idle learning,” said Lauderdale with 
a little heat ; “ not for the science of guid- 
ing men, which, so far as I can see, is what 
you're aiming at. No that I’m the man to 
speak ony blasphemy against the dead 
languages,” said the philosopher, “if the 
like of that was to be your trade; but 
for a Scotch parish, or maybe a Scotch 
presbytery — or in the course of time, if a 
goes well, an Assembly of the Kirk” — 

“ Stuff,” cried Colin ; “ does,not all men- 
tal discipline train a man, whatever his des- 
tination may be? Besides,” the young man 
said with’ a laugh, half of pride, half of 
shame, ‘I want to show these fellows that a 
man may win their honors and carry them 
back to the old Church, which they talk 
about in a benevolent way, as if it was in the 
South Sea Islands. Well, that is my weak- 
ness. I want to bring their prizes back 
here, and wear them at home. 

“The callant’s crazy,” said Lauderdale, 
but the idea was sufficiently in accord with 
his national sentiments to be treated with 
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indulgence ; “ but, as for sticking a wheen 
useless feathers into the douce bonnet of a 
sober old Kirk like ours, I see nae advantage 
in it. Itmight maybe be spoiling the Egyp- 
tians,” added the philosopher grimly, “ but 
as for ony goodtous— Youre like a’ young 
creatures, callant; you’re awfu’ fond of the 
impedimenta. Reputation of that descrip- 
tion is a fashious thing to carry about, not to 
say that three years of a callant’s life is noa 
time to be calculated upon. You may 
change your mind two or three times over 
between that and this.” 

“ You have very little respect for my con- 
stancy, Lauderdale,” said Colin; and then 
he felt irritated with himself for the word 
he had used. “In what respect do you 
suppose I can change my mind?” he asked 
with a little impatience; and Colin lifted 
his eyes full upon his friend’s face, as he 
had learned to do when there was question 
of Alice, though certainly it could not be 
supposed that there was any question of 
Alice in the present case. 

“ Whisht, callant,” said Lauderdale; “I’ve 
an awfu’ trust in your constancy. It’s one 
o’ the words I like best in the English 
language, or in the Scotch either for that 
matter. It’s a kind of word that canna be 
slipped over among a crowd, but craves full 
saying and a’ its letters sounded. As I was 
saying,” he continued, changing his tone, 
“Tm a great believer in sequences; there’s 
mony new beginnings, but there’s nae abso- 
lute end short of dying, which is aye an end 
for this. world, so far as aman can see. 
And, next to God and Christ, which are the 
grand primitive necessities, without which 
no man can take his journey, I’m aye for 
counting true love and good faith. I 
wouldna say but what a’ the rest were more 
or less impedimenta,” said Lauderdale ; “ but 
that’s no the question under discussion. 
You might change your mind upon a’ the 
minor matters, and no be inconstant. For 
example, you might be drawn in your mind 
to the English kirk after three years; or 
you might come to think you were destined 
for nae kirk at all, but for other occupations 
in this world; and, as for me, I wouldna 
blame you. As long as you’re true to your 
Master — and next to yoursel’—and next 
to them that trust you,” said Colin’s faithful 
counsellor; “ and of that I’ve no fear.” 

“T did not think of setting the question 
on such a solemn basis,” said Colin with an 
amount of irritation which annoyed himself, 
and which he could not subdue; “ however, 
time will show; and here we are at Ramore.” 
Indeed the young man was rather glad to be 
so near Ramore. This talk of constancy 
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exasperated him, he could not tell how’; for, 
to be sure, he meant no inconstancy. Yet, 
when the sunset came again, detaching rosy 
cloudlets from the great masses of vapor, 
and shedding a mist of gold and purple ~ 
over the hills—and when those wistful 
stretches of “ daffodil sky ” oe out over 
the western ramparts of the Holy Loch 
— Colin turned his eyes from the wonderful 
heavens as if from a visible enemy. Was 
not she there as always, that impossible 
woman, wooing him on into the future, into 
the unimaginable distance where somewhere 
she might be found any day waiting him? 
He turned his back upon the west, and went 
down of his own will to the dark shade of 
the yew-trees, which were somehow like 
the ilex alleys of the sweet Alban hills; but 
even there he carried his impatience with 
him, and found it best on the whole to go 
home and give himself up to the home 

of Ramore, in which many questions’ were 
discussed unconnected with the beasts, but 
where this one fundamental question was 
for the present named no more. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Coxin’s career at Oxford does not lie in 
the way of his present historian, though, to 
be sure, a few piquant particulars might be 
selected of the way in which a pair of young 
Scotch eyes, with a light in them somewhat 
akin to genius, but trained to seé the reali- 
ties of homely life on the Holy Loch, regard- 
ed the peculiar existence of the steady, ar- 
tificial old world, and the riotous but sub- 
missive new world, which between them 
form a university. Colin who, like most of 
his countrymen, found a great deal of the 
“ wit” of the community around him to be 
sheer nonsense, sometimes agreeable, some- 
times much the reverse, had also like his na- 
tion a latent but powerful sense of humor, 
which, backed by a few prejudices, and 
stimulated a little by the different manners 
current in the class to which he himself be- 
longed, revealed to him many wonderful ab- 
surdities in the unconscious microcosm which 
felt itself a universe, —a revelation which 
restored any inequality in the-balance of af- 
fairs, and made the Scotch undergraduate 
at his ease in his new circumstances. For 
his own part, he stood in quite a different 
position from the host of young men, most 
of them younger than himself, by whom he 
found himself surrounded. They were ac- 
complishing without any very definite object 
the natural and usual course of their edu- 
cation — a process which everybody had to 
go through, and which, with more or less 
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credit, their fathers, brothers, friends, and 
relatives had passed through before them. 
Life beyond the walls of the University had 
doubtless its objects more interesting than 
the present routine; but there was no such 
immediate connection between those objects 
and that routine as Colin had been accus- 
tomed to see in his Scotch college. As for 
Colin himself, he was aiming at a special 
end, which made his course distinct for him 
among his more careless companions; he 
was bent on the highest honors attainable 
by hard work and powers much above the 
average; and this determination would 
have acted as a moral shield to him against 
the meaner temptations of the place, even 
if he had not already been by disposition 
and habits impervious to' them. The higher 
danger—the many temptations to which 
Colin, like other young men, was exposed, 
of contenting himself with a brilliant unpro- 
ductive social reputation — were warded off 
from him by the settled determination with 
which he entered upon his work. For 
Scotch sentiment is very distinct on: this 
weg 4 and Colin understood perfectly 
that, if he returned with only a moderate 
success, his Alma Mater would be utterly 
disgusted with her pet student, and his rep- 
utation would fall to a considerably lower 
ebb than if he had been content to stay at 
home. He came upon that tranquil academ- 
ic scene in the true spirit of an invader; 
not unfriendly—on the contrary, a keen 
observer of everything, an eager and inter- 
ested spectator of all the peculiar habitudes 
of the foreign country — but chiefly bent 
upon snatching the laurei, as soon as that 
should be possible, and carrying home his 
— in triumph. He entered Oxford, in 
short, as the Czar Peter, had he been less a 
savage, might have been supposed to estab- 
lish himself in the bosom of the homely En- 
aoe society of his time, seeing, with eyes 
rightened by curiosity and the novelty of 
the spectacle, various matters in a ridiculous 
light which were performed with the utmost 
gravity and unconsciousness by the accus- 
tomed inhabitants; and, on the other hand, 
discovering as many particulars from which 
he might borrow some advantage to his own 
people. Certainly, Czar Peter, who was at 
once an absolute monarch and the most en- 
ightened man of his nation, stood in a some- 
what different position from the nameless 
Scotch student, between whom and other 
Scotch students no ordinary observer could 
have discovered much difference; but the 
aspirations of young men of Colin’s age are 
fortunately unlimited by reason, and the 
plan he had conceived of working a revolu- 
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tion in his native Church and country, or, 
at least, aiming at that to the highest extent 
of his powers, was as legitimate, to say the 
least, as the determination to make a great 
fortune with which other young men of his 
nation have confronted the world. Colin 
frequented the Oxford churches as he had 
frequented those in Rome, with his para- 
mount idea in his mind, and listened to the 
sermons in them with that prevailing refer- 
ence to the audience which he himself ex- 
pected, which gave so strange an aspect to 
much that he heard. To be sure, it was not 
the best way to draw religious advantage for 
himself from the teachings he listened to; 
but yet the process was not without its bene- 
fits to the predestined priest. He seemed to 
himself to be looking on while the Universi- 
ty preacher delivered his dignified periods, 
not to the actual assembly, but to a shrewd 
and steady Scotch congregation, not easily 
moved either to reverence or enthusiasm, 
and with a national sense of logic. He 
could not help smiling to himself when, in 
the midst of some elaborate piece of reason- 
ing, the least little step aside landed the 
speaker upon that quagmire of ecclesiastical 
authority which with Colin’s audience would 
go far to neutralize all the argument. The 
young man fancied he could see the elders 
shake their heads, and the rural philosophers 
remark to each other, ‘‘ He maun have been 
awfu’ ill off for an argument afore he landed 
upon you.” And, when the preacher pro- 
ceeded to “ our Church’s admirable arrange- 
ments,” and displayed with calm distinct- 
ness the final certainty that perfection had 
been absolutely attained by that venerated 
mother, the young Scotchman felt a prick of 
contradiction in his heart on his own account 
as well as that of his imaginary audience. 
He thought to himself that the same argu- 
ments employed on behalf of the Church of 
Scotland would go a long way towards un- 
settling the national faith, and smiled within 
himself at the undoubting assumption which 
his contradictory northern soul was so far 
from accepting. He was not a bad emblem 
of his nation in this particular, at least. He 
consented without a remonstrance to matters 
of detail, such as were supposed by anybody, 
who had curiosity enough to inquire into the 
singular semi-savage religious practices of 
Scotland, to be specially discordant to the 
ideas of his country; but he laughed at “ our 
Church’s admirable arrangements” in such a 
manner as to set the hair of the University 
onend. The principles of apostolic succes- 
sion and unbroken ecclesiastical descent 
produced in this daring young sceptic, not in- 
dignation nor argument, which might have 
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been tolerated, but an amused disregard 
which was unbearable. He was always so 
conscious of what his Scotch audience, buried 
somewhere among the hills in the seclusion 
of a country parish, would think of such pre- 
tentions, and laughed not at the doctrine so 
much as at the thought of their reception of 
it. In this respect the young Scotchman, 
embodying his country, was the most contra- 
dictory of men. 

He was not very much more satisfactor 
in the other region, where the best of Angli- 
cans occasionally wander, and where men 
who hold with the firmest conviction the 
doctrine of apostolic succession sometimes 
show a strange degree of uncertainty about 
things more important. Colin’s convictions 
were vague enough on a great many matters 
which were considered vital on the Holy 
Loch; and perhaps he was not a much more 
satisfactory hearer in his parish church at 
home than he was in Oxford when there 
was question of the descendants of the 
apostles. But amidst this sea of vague 
and undeveloped thought, which was 
not so much doubt as uncertainty, there 
stood up several rocks of absolute faith 
which were utterly impervious to assault. 
His mind was so far conformed to. his age 
that he could hear even these ultimate and 
fundamental matters canvassed by the calm 
philosophers about him, without any undue 
theological heat or passion of defence; but 
it soon became evident that on these points 
the young Scotchman was immovable, a cer- 
tainty which made him an interesting stud 
to some of his companions and teachers. It 
would be foolish to say that his faith procured 
for him that awe and respect which the pop- 
ular mind takes it for granted a company of 
sceptics must always feel for the one among 
them who retains his religious convictions. 
On the contrary, Colin’s world was amused 
by his belief. It was, itself to start with, a 
perfectly pious, well-conducted world, saying 
its prayers like everybody else, and contain- 
ing nothing within its placid bosom which in 
the least resembled the free-thinkers of an- 
cient days. The Church was not the least 
in the worldin danger from that mild frater- 
nity, to which every kind of faith was a thing 
to be talked about, to evolve lines of thought 
upon, and give rise to the most refined, and 
acute, and charming conversation. But as 
for Colin, they regarded him with an amused 
observation as a rare specimen of the semi- 
cultivated, semi-savage intelligence which is 
always so refreshing to a society which has 
refined itself to a point somewhat beyond na- 
ture. He was “a most interesting youn 
man,” and they found in him “a utifal 
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enthusiasm,” an “engaging simplicity.” As 
for Colin, he was my ti Te a some- 
what unfounded admiration with which he 
was regarded, and smiled in his turn at his 
soma — a truer consciousness of the 
umor of the position than they could possi- 
bly have vas ae only half of it; has be 
kept his shrewd Scotch eyes open all the time, 
and half unconciously made himself acquaint- 
ed with a great many new developments of 
that humanity which was to be the material 
of all the labors of his life. He had it in his 
power to remark the exact and delicate points 
at which Anglicanism joined on to the newer 
fashion of intellectualism, and to note how a 
morsel of faith the less might be now and 
then conciliated and made up for by a mor- 
sel of observance the more; and, beside this, 
he became aware of the convenient possibil- 
ity of dividing a man, and making him into 
two or three different “ beings,” as occasion 
_—s ; so that the emotional human bein 
—having sundry natural weaknesses, suc 
as old association and youthful habit, and a 
regard to the feelings of others, not to speak 
of the affectionate prejudices of a good 
Churchman — was quite free to do his daily 
service at chapel, and say his prayers, even 
at the very moment when the intellectual 
being was busy with the most delicate de- 
monstration that prayer in a universe govern- 
ed by absolute law was an evident absurdity 
and contradiction of all reason. Colin for 
his part looked on at this partition, and smiled 
in his turn. He was not shocked, as per- 
haps he ought to have been; but then, as 
has been said, he too was a man of his age, 
and found many things which were required 
by absolute orthodoxy unnecessary impedi- 
menta, as Lauderdale had called them. But, 
with all this, the young man had never been 
able to cut himself in half, and he wonld not 
learn to regard the process as one either ad- 
vantageous or honorable. Such, apart from 
the work which was necessary in obedience 
to his grand original impulse, were the stud- 
ies he pursued in Oxford. At the same time 
he had another occupation in hand, strangely 
out of accord at once with those studies and 
with his own thoughts. This was the publi- 
\cation of poor Meredith’s book, the “ Voice 
from the Grave,” at which he had labored to 
the latest moment of his life. In it was rep- 
resented another world, an altogether con- 
tradictory type of existence. Between Col- 
in’s intellectual friends, to whom the “ Here- 
after ” was a curious and interesting but al- 
together baffling subject of investigation, and 
the dying youth who had gone out of this 
world in a dauntless primitive confidence of 
finding himself at once in the shining streets 
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and endless sunshine of the New Jerusalem, 
the difference was so great as to be past 
counting. As for the young editor, his view 
of life was as far different from Meredith’s as 
it was from that of his present companions. 
The great light of heaven was to Colin, as 
. to many others, as impenetrable as the pro- 
foundest darkness ; he could neither see into 
it, nor permit himself to make guesses of 
what was going on beyond ; and, consequent- 
ly, he had little sympathy with the kind of 
iety which regards life as a preparation for 
eath. Sometimes he smiled, sometimes he 
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“That is precisely my idea,” said Colin, 
“though you fellows seem to think it the 
last possibility. And, besides, it is the only 
thing I can do, with my ideas. I can’t bea 
statesman, as you have a chance of being, 
and I have not an estate tomanage. What 
else would you have me do ?” 

“My dear fellow,” said another of his 
friends, “ you are as sure of a Fellowship as 
any man ever was. Go in for literature, 
and send your old Kirk to Jericho: a fellow 
like you has nothing to do in such a place. 
One knows the sort of thing precisely; any 


sighed over the proofs as he corrected them; | blockhead that can thump his pulpit, and 
sometimes, but for knowing as he did the ut- | drone out long prayers” — 

ter truthfulness with which the dead writer! “That is our weak point,” said Colin, 
had set forth his one-sided and narrow con-| who felt much more disposed to be angry 
ception of the world, Colin would have been | than became his philosophy, “but nobody 
disposed to toss into the fire those strange | can make public prayers now-a-days; it’s a 
warnings and exhortations. But when he | forgotten faculty. Many thanks for your 
thought of the young author, dead in his | advice, but I prefer my own profession. It 
youth, and of all the doings and sayings of | should be good for something, if any profes- 
those months in which they lived together, | sion ever was.” 

and, more touching still, of those conversa- | “ Well, now, taking it at the very best, 
tions that were held on the very brink of the | how much do you think you are likely to 
grave, and at the gate of heaven, his heart | have a year?—a hundred and fifty per- 


smote him. And then his new friends broke | haps? No, I don’t mean to say that’s final ; 


in upon him, and discussed the proofs with | — but, of course, a thoughtful fellow like 
opinions so various that Colin could but ad- you takes it into consideration,” said Colin’s 
mire and wonder. One considered them a adviser; “everything is badly paid now-a- 


curious study of the internal consciousness, | days — but, at all events, there are chances. 
quite worthy the attention of a student of | If a man is made of iron and brass, and has 
mental phenomena. Another was of opin- | the resolution of an elephant, he may get to 
ion that such stuff wasthe kind of nutriment | be something at the Bar, you know, and 
fit for the uneducated classes, who had strong | make a mint of money. And even in the 
religious prejudices, and no brains to speak | Church, to be sure, if he’s harmless and civil, 
of. When Colin found his own sentiments | something worth having may come in his 
thrown back to him in this careless fashion, | way; but you are neither civil nor harmless, 
he began to see for the first time she conceit | Campbell. And, by Jove! it’s not the Church 
and self-importance of his judgement. For | you’re thinking of, but the Kirk, which is 
Meredith had faced death with that faith of | totally different. I’ve been in Scotland,” 
his, and was at least as well able to judge as | continued the Mentor, with animation ; “ it’s 
his present critic. The result was that the | not even one Kirk, which would be some- 
young man, thus seeing his own defects re- | thing. But there’s one at the top of the hill 
flected out of the eyes of others, learned | and one at the bottom, and I defy any man 
humbleness, and went on with his work of | to tell which is which. Come, Campbell, 
editing, without judging. Other lessons of | don’t be a Quixote — give it up!” 
a similar kind came to him in the same way| “ You might as well have told my name- 
unawares; and thus he went on, thinking | sake to give up the Queen’s service after he 
still of that parish church in Scotland in which | had lost a battle,” said Colin. “1 don’t sup- 
all these gifts of his would be utterly lost and pose Sir Colin ever did lose a battle, by the 
buried according tothe judgment ofthe world. | way. I am not the sort of stuff for a Fellow 
“If you have set your heart on being a| of Balliol,” said the young man; “Td like to 
parson,” some one said to him— and he could | work among men — that is my idea of being 
not help recalling the time. when Sir Thomas | a priest, or clergyman, or minister, or what- 
Frankland had said exactly the same — “ go | ever you choose to call it. Next to that I 
into the Church, at least. Hang it! Camp- | should like tocommand a regiment, I believe 
bell, don’t go and bind yourself to a conven-!— that’s my ambition; and I don’t mean, 
ticle,” said his anxious acquaintance ; “a man | you may be sure, to desert my standard, and; 
has always the chance of doing something | take to writing books, even if I could do it. 
in the Church.” | Yes, you are perfectly right,” said Colin, turn- 
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ing round upon one of his visitors, who was 
silent — “it is almost the only kind of king- 
ship possible to a son of the soil.” 

“T never said so,” said the young man he 
addressed, in a patronizing tone ; “ I thought, 
indeed, you expressed yourself very well, 
Campbell. It is a curious study altogether. 
Scotland, though it is what one may call a 
nation of dissenters, is always an interesting 
country. If you happened to be of the seed 
of the martyrs, you might lead her back to 
a better faith.” 

At which Colin laughed, and forgot his 
momentary irritation. “None of you know 
anything about it; let us postpone our con- 
clusion in the meantime for ten years,” said 
the cheerful young autocrat. Ten years was 
like to be an eventful period to all that little 
assembly who were standing on the verge of 
life ; but they all made very light of it, as was 
natural. As for Colin, he did not attempt to 
make out to himself any clear plan of what 
he intended to do and to be in ten years. 
Certainly, he calculated upon having by that 
time reached the highest culmination of which 
life was capable. That he meant to be a 
prince in his own country was a careless ex- 
pression, unintentionally arrogant, and said 
out of the fulness of his heart, as so many 
things are for which an account has to be 
given in latter years; for, in reality, the high- 
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‘est projects that could move the spirit of a 
man were in Colin’s mind. He had no thought 
of becoming a popular preacher, or the ora- 
cle of a coterie; and the idea of personal ad- 
vancement never came into his head, rash 
though his words were. What he truly in- 
tended was not quite known to himself, in 
the vague but magnificent stirrings of his 
ambition. He meant to take possession of 
some certain corner of his native country, 
and make of it an ideal Scotland, manful in 
works and steadfast in belief; and he meant 
from that corner to influence and move all 
the land in some mystical method known only 
to the imagination. Such are the splendid 
colors in which fancy, when sufficiently live- 
ly, can dress up even such a sober reality as 
the life of a Reotch minister. While he 

lanned this, he seemed to himself so entire- 
i. a man of experience, ready to smile at the 
notions of undisciplined youth, that he suc- 
ceeded in altogether checking and deceivin 
his own inevitable good sense — that watchfu 
monitor which warns an imaginative mind of 
its extravagance. This was the great dream 
which, interrupted now and then by lighter 
fancies, had accompanied Colin more or less 
clearly through all his life. And now the 
hour of trial was about to come, and the young 
man’s ambition was ready to accomplish itself 
as best it might. 








An Avavancur. Francis Galton, a well- 
known English traveller, and member of the 
Alpine Club, has this summer had a singular 
experience. He discovered a spot on the Jung- 
frau range, where he might stand in safety and 
watch the avalanches sweep past him, within 
thirty feet of his person. In one half-day he saw 
three descents. The avalanches slid two thou- 
sand feet, then leaped two great bounds of a 
thousand feet more to the channel close to which 
he was standing, and then burst out at the foot 
of the channel, “like a storm’of shrapnel.” F. 
Galton describes the general appearance of the 
avalanche when seen at so short a distance, as 
that of “an orderly mob filling the street, and 
hastening, not hurrying, to the same object.” 
Something of the same impression is made upon 
one who looks attentively at the great sheet of 
water which rolls slowly down on the Canadian 
side of the falls at Niagara. The motion is ma- 





ried. The noise of the avalanche in motion, F. 
Galton likens to “the sound of a rapid tide 
rushing up many channels.” The avalanche is 
described as consisting of a mass of ice balls, 
usually from a foot to a yard in diameter, which 
produce “the fearful rattle of the ice-cascade.” 


The Moniteur Scientifique announces a new 
method of preparing marble artificially. It is 
stated to consist in simply heating lithographic 
limestone and chalk in a porcelain vessel closed 
to prevent the entrahce of atmospheric air. 
Some of the specimens thus produced are said 
to resemble Carrara marble. 


There is announced for publication in Milan 
the first number of a Protestant fortnightly 
periodical, unper the title of Raccoglitore Evan- 
gelico— “ The Evangelic Gleaner.” Its cditor 
is the English minister in that city, the Rev. Mr. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
REVIEWERS AND AUTHORS. 


Just two hundred years ago, according 
to Mr. Hallam, appeared the first number 
of the first review ever published. Mon- 
day, the 5th of January, 1665, was the 
birthday of the Journal des Scavans, des- 
tined through two centuries to witness the 
rise and fall of innumerable rivals. The 
books reviewed in the first number, as we 
learn from the same authority, were a new 
edition of the “ Works of Victor Vitensis 
and Victor Tapsensis, two African bishops 
of the fifth century,” and Spelman’s Glos- 
sary. Besides criticism of new authors, 
the journal contained necrologies of distin- 
guished men, and accounts of scientific dis- 
coveries; it reported the births of double- 
headed children, the trial of new models of 
ships, and disputations as to the nature of 
comets. Before long it encountered the ills 
to which criticism is heir. Various authors 
—amongst others, Menage — were so much 
irritated by this newfangled instrument of 
torture that the privilege of publication 
was withdrawn from its original projector, 
and it passed into other hands. The first 
attempt at an English imitation was some 
seventeen years later, when a publication 
called Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious 
led a short existence, and then perished 
from off the earth. Such was the first ap- 
pearance on the surface of one of the most 
characteristic modern forms of literature. 
Its inventor, Dennis de Sallo, showed a 
high degree of the talent which enables 
men to find appropriate satisfaction for a 
want existing, but not yet consciously felt. 
Like the first introducer of tea into Eu- 
rope, or the legendary hero who, according 
to Charles Lamb, blessed the Chinese by 
the discovery of roast sucking-pig, he “ in- 
augurated” a new era. It now requires a 
painful effort of the imagination to picture 
the condition of a reviewless people. We 
can conceive a man of powerful digestion 
substituting beer for tea at breakfast. “Most 
people can consent to live in ignorance of 
the charms of sucking-pig. But the wretch 
condemned to read no reviews loses one of 
the chief means of communication with his 
kind. He falls, by a perceptible gradation 
of the scale, towards the savage. He is in 
contact with no conductors to convey to 
him the intellectual currents of his time. 
If the deprivation is not painful, it is qnly 
because of the absence of a healthy appe- 
tite. In fact; the existence of a vigorous 

eriodical criticism is as necessary a san- 
itary condition of modern literature as the 





existence of good ventilation is of a house. 
The incidental inconveniences that result 
may be compared to the draughts which 
sometimes kill off invalids in over-venti- 
lated houses. “But in literature invalids 
ought to be killed off. They are, indeed, 
in the habit of complaining during the 
process, and weak-minded persons some- 
times take up their complaints, and rail 
somewhat vaguely against the evil spirit 
of periodical criticism generally. To an- 
swer such complaints 1s not very easy, 
except indeed, if that be easy, by stating 
them clearly. They are like the grum- 
blings against steam-engines because their 
smoke sometimes blackens gentlemen’s 
houses, or against free trade because it 
has introduced the foot-rot in sheep. The 
existence of the evil shows a power to be 
actively at work whose generally beneficial 
tendency may be proved by a mere state- 
ment of its purposes. When once those 
purposes are appreciated, the relation of 
the incidental evils to the substantial ben- 
efits becomes obvious. 

The enormous development which the 
—- of reviewing has received since 
the foundation of the Journal des Sgavans 
is sufficient proof of its utility. It is, in 
fact, an essential part of the machinery of 
modern society. It may be regarded as an 
illustration of the advantages of division of 
labor in its application to literature. Ev- 
ery one has been bored by the apr | 
story of the pins—of the number of dif- 
ferent workmen who combine to make pins’ 
heads, and to sharpen pins’ points, and to 
put the pieces together. If every work- 
man made the whole pin by his unaided 
exertions, the world would have had to do 
without pins, and Adam Smith without his 
happiest illustration. But the consequen- 
ces of each author depending upon his own 

owers to provide all his raw material would 

e more disastrous. In the multitude of 
books, which it seems as if the world itself 
would not be able long to contain, the mis- 
erable historian or philosopher would be 
overwhelmed. We have often thought that, 
as it is, a commission for the destruction of 
useless documents will soon be as requisite 
as one for the preservation of records. The 
Macaulay of a future generation may spend 
volumes upon the history of a single month, 
if the pile of materials ptcinen er does 
not drive him mad before he gets through 
it. It might be best to commit boldly to 
the flames all novels, newspapers, Parlia- 
mentary blue-books, and statistical docu- 
ments which could not establish a special 
claim to prolonged life. Meanwhile, it is 
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necessary to detach a certain corps of liter- 
ary pioneers to economize the time and 
trouble of their brethren by making the 
investigation once for all. An unfortunate 
author of 1663 had no means of discovering 
the value of any book but by reading it 
himself, or finding some one who had. To 
g° through such a process now would be as 

opeless a task as for a commanding officer 
to examine personally every soldier in his 
army. A little organization makes the 
work easy. It introduces a certain amount 
of concert into the labors of all writers 
on given subjects, without which progress 
would be next to impossible. 

These palpable and undeniable advanta- 
ges were apparently all that were aimed at, 
in the first instance, by the Journal des S¢a- 
vans. Its icchontlle progeny of weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly reviews have come 
to discharge more important functions. The 
mere diffusion of new intelligence is their 
least prominent characteristic; from being 
reporters they soon grew by a natural pro- 
cess into judges, and from judges they be- 
came legislators. They succeeded in laying 
down canons of criticism which affected the 
development of the public taste; and it is 
in this capacity that they have been ac- 
accused by the sentimental school of every 
variety of harshness and meanness. The 
ignorance of the Edinburgh reviewers who 
said that Wordsworth was dull and childish, 
and the brutality of the assault upon Keats 
in the Quarterly, are the staple examples of 
late years. They are neither of them good 
for much. Keats was not really “snuffed 
out by an article ;” and Wordsworth would 
have been none the worse for attending to 
some of Jeffrey's criticism. If he had 
known’ how to take advice, he would not 
have mixed with some noble poetry so much 
that no human being ever reads except from 
a sense of duty. In fact, Wordsworth, 
whilst hidden in a region sheltered from 
critics, produced stuff which, as coming 
from a true poet, is the best proof of the 
necessity of the critical i to rg 
up to the mark. If he had lived in London 
instead of on the shores of Rydal, the “ Sol- 
itary” and the “ Wanderer” could never 
have been so pitilessly prosy. But, without 
examining particular cases, the general ac- 
cusation seems to us to be childish. To say 
that periodical criticism is, as a rule, undu- 
ly harsh, is, if anything, the reverse of the 
fact. Boys at a public school generally 
think their head-master too much given to 
flogging. They attribute this peculiarity 
to a certain bloodthirsty ferocity of disposi- 
tion inherent in schoolmasters. This is 
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doubtless a natural inference, though we 
never thought it a philosophical one. If we 
saw that the boys treated their master’s or- 
ders with habitual disrespect, we should 
doubt, in spite of their assertions, whether 
he flogged them enough. On the same 
principle, when eccentric authors complain 
of the bitter tone of criticism prevalent, we 
doubt, from our observation of results, 
whether it has been bitter enough. Some 
sensitive spirits may have suffered; we will 
trust their words if they tell us so, and hope 
that their suffering has done them good. 
But, meanwhile, we can point to a flourish- 
ing crop of fools who do not appear to have 
su New at all. Ifthe critical acid had 
been so powerful as is represented, it surely 
should have checked some of the exuberant 
harvest of nonsense. So long as there is 
an unfailing supply of absurdity, its very 
existence seems a tolerable proof that it has 
not been laughed at sufficiently. Though 
you bray a fool in 4 mortar, we are told, 
yet will not his folly depart from him; and 
we may add, what is still more annoying, 
the braying will not seem to hurt him. He 
will be just as happy after the operation as 
he was Tefore. he person against whom 
the attack is directed is therefore the last 
to be pitied. He will continue to write 
things in lines with capital letters at the be- 
ginning, and to call them poetry, or to spin 
out elaborate prophetical twaddle by tortur- 
ing 
Wi 
at our feeble assaults. We can’t hurt his 
self-conceit ; if we could, it would be surely 
the best service we could do to the person 
most interested by revealing to him 


the language of the Apocalypse, and 
only ome with benevolent contempt 


That secret to each fool, that he’s an ass. 


We find it hard even to hurt his circulation. 
Occasionally, a writer like Robert Mont- 
omery may be fairly slain in open combat, 
But there are some reputations that lead a 
charmed existence in spite of the most dan- 
gerous assaults. The complete extirpation, 
or even the serious diminution, of literary ab- 
surdity is doubtless reserved for the millen- 
nium which is, or is not, to begin in 1866. 
Few people, however, will contend that 
the exposure of bad taste and writing is too. 
severe habitually. The effect upon rising: 
men of genius, the discouragement to them, 
and the blunders involved in the estimates 
formed of their merits, are the stock grounds. 
of declamation. The critic seems, in the 
imagination of some people, to be a gloomy 
and nocturnal beast of prey. Under cover 
of darkness, he assaults and mangles every 
one who presumes to differ from his own. 
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standard. “As men of genius are more like-| writing anonymously. If every man who 
ly than others to differ from the ancient for- writes against another without giving his 
mulz, they are peucliarly exposed to his at-| name may be fairly compared to a secret 
tacks. The prospect of running a gantlet | assassin, the present generation of reviewers 
of anonymous reviewers at weekly, month- | is certainly awfully depraved. As anony- 
ly, and quarterly intervals, is supposed to | mous writing is an essential part of their 
crush mute inglorious Miltons by the score. | system, there must be something rotten 
The answer to this is, first, that, after all, | about the system itself. It is clear, however, 
the critic isa man. Moreover, he is a man | that there are two sides to the question. 
of rather more than the average intelli- |The anonymous writer secures his independ- 
gence and cultivation. It follows that the ence. If he escapes a certain quantity of 
present system of criticism produces merely | responsibility, he escapes equally a tempta- 
a systematic expression of the average opin- | tion to the worst vice of a critic — dishonest 
ion of the more highly educated classes. It | flattery to authors. The objection, in fact, 
is the embodiment, in a fixed form, of the | supposes that the cloak is used for dishonest 
floating criticism that must always perme- | purposes — to shelter malice and fraud more 
ate society. If a man is ever to publish! often than to aid a candid expression of 
anything beyond his own narrow circle, it| opinion. No one who is in the habit of 
is a great blessing to him to have a court | reading reviews or seeing reviewers will 
ready to express the common judgment | believe in the first alternative— in the ex- 
promptly and frankly. A man may occa-| istence of a superfluous amount of sneaking 
sionally exist of such delicate constitution | malevolence issuing by this particular vent. 
that he cannot bear io hear what every one | The fact is, that it would be as hard to call 


thinks of him —that he requires to be shel- 
tered from every rude blast, and reared 
carefully like a plant in a hothouse. The 
real difference which the present plan pro- 
duces is, that he gets decisively in one dose 
the opinions which would otherwise come 
strained and filtered to him through a num- 
of different channels. He has to take his 
cold bath at once, like a man, instead of 
sneaking into it by degrees. There can be 
no doubt that the effect of the shock is gen- 
erally healthy. 

If Keats had really been slain by an ar- 
ticle, it would perhaps have been as well 
that he should take his poison in one dose, 
instead of collecting it drop by drop. A 
series of snubs from kind friends would be 
even more depressing to most men than one 
public slap in the face. In fact, we doubt 
whether any one example can be given in 
which public criticism can really be shown 
to have produced evils that would not have 
arisen equally when each man was his own 
critic. The supposition that the present 
plan of promulgating critical judgments is 
to blame for the hardships which may arise 
from the inevitable necessity of forming 
such judgments, is an example of a common 
confusion. It is like saying that men are 
killed in consequence of the invention of 
gunpowder. It is true that they are killed 
more quickly, but they are probably killed 
more mercifully than when they fought 
with flint weapons. The argument most 
frequently put forward to establish the aw- 
ful iniquity of reviewers, and to account for 
the moral degradation so marked in this 
portion of the human race, is their habit of 


‘upon a man to attack a bad book publicly 
/as to call upon him to vote publicly for 
members of a club. In neither case 1s the 
power of acting secretly generally exercised 
in a bad spirit, though its action may be 
occasionally capricious and unfair. 

The arguments, therefore, directed 
against this great power in the modera 
world are generally mere grumblings 
against accidental hardships. They vanish 
when we endeavor to grasp them firmly. 
The only way of referring any part of them 
to a philosophical origin is by representing 
the modern critical apparatus as a grinder 
in that “social mill” in which, it seems, we 
are “rubbing each other’s angles down.” 
It is the manifestation, in literature, of the 
force which, according to Mr. Mill, tends 
now to make all men of the same pattern, 
and to compensate for a rise in the general 
level by the rarity of everything that soars 
above it. It may be contended that criti- 
cism establishes a standard of taste which 
improves the inferior intellects, but is a 
check to the most energetic. Reviewing is 
thus considered, not as producing individual 
hardships, but as a visible and outward 
manifestation of a force which imperceptibly 
tends to level society at large. ‘To consider 
this question would involve a consideration 
of the merits and weaknesses of our civili- 


zation — a subject of some extent. We can 
only state our impression that an examina- 
tion of this particular case would go to prove 
that this general complaint is capable of an 
answer. We should find that the establish- 
ment of an empire of public opinion is, in 
some aspects, even favorable to vigor and 
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originality. However that may be, we 
should have established sufficiently the 
claims of reviewers to the gratitude of the 

eater part of mankind in identifying their 
influence with what are called, rightly or 
wrongly, the most progressive tendencies of 
the age. An historical review of their 
achievements in past times would finally 
confirm their rank as benefactors of man- 
kind. A list of the follies destroyed, of the 
prejudices overcome, and of the original 
ower brought out in different journals, 
rom the days of the Journal des Sgavans to 
those of the Quarterly and Edinburgh or the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, would be a record 
of all the great improvements of two centu- 
ries. 





From the Examiner. 
THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Or the many significant expressions in 
General Cialdini’s recent speech, the most 
suggestive, perhaps, was that which bade 
Italy remember that he who to-day wields 
the power of France is mortal, and that to- 
morrow the Empress may be Regent. The 
tone of the response evoked by the phrase 
was loud enough to reach Compiegne. To 
the meditative and sagacious victor of Sol- 
ferino it gave a warning not to be unheed- 
ed. That supremacy in Italian affairs so 
anxiously coveted and so sedulously main- 
tained was threatened from a quarter never 
feared before. So long as the ambition of 
military and political men of talent and 
courage had faith in the Empire, its dom- 
ination would remain. But what if that 
faith should die, and the self-interest of 
every aspiring soldier and statesman in 
the Peninsula be led to look on France as 
the =~ and probable ally of the Vati- 
can? For such men the peril of being 
flung back, as in 1820 re 1831, into a 
reactionary state of things must be no 
mere doubtful or dreamy hazard. Their 
penne. motives and feelings might differ ; 

ut their personal interests, as opposed to 
the renovation of Papal ascendency by the 
help of foreign bayonets, must be one and 
the same. Many of them would bear and 
forbear much in the belief that Napoleon 
III. would never tolerate, far less aid, a 
return to the old régime; and the Emperor 
has had occasion to know how pliant they 
were willing to be as his Ministers for Italy. 
Let the fear, however, once take hold of 
them that with the breath in his nostrils 
would vanish not merely the sustaining pro- 
tection of France, but all chance of a fu- 
ture antagonism between France and Aus- 
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tria, or of a withdrawal of French troops 
from Rome, and the icy thrall of his influ- 
ence would rapidly melt away. In the 
event of his death the Empress must be 
Regent: whom else dares he name to that 
office, for the sake of his son? Yet her 
known addictions, and the part as patroness 
of the temporal power he had long encour- 
aged her to play, rendered the growth of 
such misgivings as those indleated by Cial- 
dini inevitable, when once the prolific seed 
of them was sown. 

What was to be done? The Conven- 
tion of 15th September had indeed been 
ratified by the Italian Parliament, and in 
words the Emperor had bound himself 
within two years to evacuate Rome; but he 
had never promised not to return, and he 
had diplomatically bound Victor Emmanuel 
not to go thither. How was the cankering 
doubt as to the future to be uprooted from 
the Italian mind, doubt whether in case of 
a casualty against which there could be 
neither guard nor guarantee, the immature 
fabric of Constitutionalism under the House 
of Savoy might not be suddenly assailed by 
the combihed forces of French, Spanish, 
and Austrian absolutism? Something must 
be done beyond the mere writing of confi- 
dential assurances to individuals or the in- 
terchange of diplomatic notes. Something 
must be done publicly, nay ostentatiously, 
to show that the national policy of France 
regarding the resuscitation of the temporal 
power was fixed and irreversible. It was 
no longer safe to palter in a double sense 
with the great ecclesiastical question of 
questions. Fifteen years of fast and loose 
had failed to conciliate the confidence of 
the Vatican, and had so undermined the 
confidence of its antagonists in Imperial 
intentions that a few brief but pregnant 
words spoken by a Piedmontese soldier 
threatened to extinguish it altogether. 
What was to be done? 

While waiting for an excuse to move 
politically, a trifling incident occurred 
which nowhere out of France would or 
could have been turned to account as af- 
fording a pretext for a demonstration. 
Voltaire’s heart had some time ago been 
left to the “French Academy; and that 
courtly body, not having then been favoured 
with a revelation of the paulo post-future 
intentions of his Majesty, declined with a 
shrug the anti-papal legacy. The repudi- 
ated relic was deposited, for want of some 
more appropriate place, in an obscure cor- 
ner of the National Library; and there it 
might have lain long enough, forgotten and 





obscure, had it not been thought of for 
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bamboozling purposes. By special decree 
the votive urn was brought forth, as the 
clerical journals of Belgium and Bavaria 
noted, with “provoking pomp and cere- 
mony,” and insultingly installed in a fresh- 
ly-decorated room, dedicated as an anti- 
hristian divan to the worship of the 
Grand Scoffer. But whatever effect this 
nego 7 might have upon the volatile 
rain of fantastic Paris, it went for little 
yor the Alps, where Voltaire never was 
a favorite, and where, by the existing gen- 
eration, he is little known. Something 
more weighty than half-an-ounce of a per- 
sifleur’s dust was necessary to redress the 
balance of Napoleonic sway in Italy. 

The Encyclical letter seemed at first te 
furnish the occasion sought for; and M. 
Baroche’s interdict upon its episcopal pro- 
mulgation was doubtless meant, and has, in 
fact, been received, as a public slap in the 
face to the Papacy. Still this too was also 
rather effective in France than in Italy; 
and temporary rather than implying any 
change of policy for the future. Cialdini’s 
ominous words, the Empress may be 
Regent to-morrow,” haunted her taciturn 
lord; and he has hit upon an expedient 
eminently characteristic for quieting the 


fears of others if not his own. Napoleon 
III. has throughout his marvellous career 
shown unbounded faith in human gullibili- 
ty ; and his political coup for the opening 


of 1865 attests that in this respect his fait 
waxes not old. Prince Napoleon Jerome, 
whom he sent to the Crimea in the hope of 
making him a hero, and married to the 
Princess Clotilde with the design of making 
him an Italian King, whom he has tried in 
a thousand ways to manage and to use, 
sometimes to bully Russia, and sometimes 
to wheedle the United States, but whom in 
every eget he has found unreliable, and 
practically good for nought, is suddenly 
picked up once more, and with an astound- 
ing flourish of trumpets, set om high 
amongst the people. If his Imperial High- 
ness can be depended on for anything, it is 
for his dislike of the temporal power and 
all that appertains thereto. What can 
sound more determinate, therefore, than to 
give him a permanent voice in the affairs 
of the Empire? A prince of the blood 
cannot well be a Minister of State. 

The objection, indeed, was actually waived 
at one time in favor of the very individual 
in question, and he was gazetted for Colon- 





nial office. But the thing would not do, and 
after a brief space his Highness was refnit- 
ted to the pursuit of more congenial avoca- | 
tions. Now he is summoned, nevertheless, | 
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to the Privy Council Chamber, and placed 
in the Vice-President’s chair. In the Em- 
peror’s absence he will preside. His tenure 
of office is permanent ; and the authority of 
the Counedl is declared to be paramount to 
that of the Cabinet or the Senate. The of- 
ficial and semi-official journals are instruct- 
ed to explain the meaning of the act, as one 
of a defensive if not of a retaliatory nature. 
Pius EX. denounced the principles of the 
Revolution on which alone the authority of 
the Empire rests; Napoleon III. denounces 
the principles on which the Encyclical de- 
clares that the temporal power rests. The 
elevation of the new Vice-President of the 
Privy Council is proclaimed as a counter 
check in the game,—a personal pledge 
given to Italy, that even were Eugénie Re- 

ent to-morrow, the anti-papal policy of 
ote would not be changed. Will Italy 
be satisfied with such a guarantee ? 


From the Examiner. 


Life with the Esquimaux. The Narrative of 
Captain Francis Hall, of the Whaling 
Barque George Henry, from the 29th May, 
1860, to the 13th September, 1862. In 
two volumes. Low, Son, and Marston. 


The writer of this capital Esquimaux book 
was resident in Cincinnati when, seized with 
an enthusiastic desire to join in the search 
for Franklin, he proposed an expedition of 
search and inquiry among the Esquimaux 
of King William’s Land. By help of many 
liberal Americans who shared his feeling, es- 

cially of Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, 
fe was enabled to start for Northumberland 
Inlet in the Whaling barque George Henry, 
belonging to Messrs Williams and Haven, 
of New London, who gave Mr. Hall a free 

assage out for himself, his required outfit, 

oat, sledge, provisions, &c., with, on his 
return, a free passage home also in any of 
their ships. In the George Henry he sailed 
from New London on the 29th of May, 1860, 
a native Esquimaux who had been brought 
to America, and who died on the voyage 
home, leaving port with him as only compan- 
ion in his attempt to visit the Esquimaux in 
the neighborhood where M‘Clintock found 
the last traces of Franklin, there to make 
friends with them, and get at the knowledge 
they possess. With the barque George 
Henry went the Amaret schooner, famous in 
Arctic annals as the Rescue, the two vessels 
carrying twenty-nine persons in officers and 
men. 

After a short stayin Holsteinborg harbor, 
on the coast of Greenland, the voyagers 
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crossed Davis’s Straits. On the other side 
they fell in with a boat manned by nine 
runaways from a whaler, who refused to 
be taken on board, and went their way. A 
wild and terrible story of their sufferings 
and cannibalism was afterwards told by one 
of their survivors who reached the United 
States. 

The George Henry anchored in the har- 
bor called by the natives Kowtukjua, and 
by himself Cornelius Grinnell Bay, a little 
north of the entrance to Frobisher Strait, 
which Mr. Hall afterwards found to be no 
straight, but a bay. At Kowtukjua the 
crews of the George Henry and Rescue were 
visited by the natives, from whom Mr. Hall 
endeavored to obtain information as to his 
intended journey toward King William’s 
Land. wo other whalers were in the 
same harbor, from which on the 16th of Au- 
gust the George Henry and Rescue sailed to 
their intended winter quarters of Nu-gum- 
mi-uke, called by Mr. Hall Cyrus Field Bay, 
which is separated only by a peninsula from 
the southern entrance of Frobisher Strait 
or Bay. The coast outline of these Amer- 
ican whalers’ bays named by him after Grin- 
nell and Field is, we believe, published for 
the first time in the map attached to Mr. 
Hall’s account of his journey. In Field Bay 


the whalers ae to prepare for their fish- 


ing, and the follower upon Franklin’s track 
prepared for his search by mixing unreserv- 
edly with the natives. On the 21st of Au- 
gust the Rescue crossed Field Bay in search 
of fishing depots, to a long and beautiful in- 
let between mountains ending in an isthmus 
of low land that divides it from Frobisher 
Strait (or Bay). Over the low isthmus Mr. 
Hall saw the high mountains of Meta Incog- 
nita, the Kingaite of the Esquimaux, forty 
miles away on the opposite shore of Frobish- 
er Strait (or Bay), and stretching between 
Frobisher and Hudson Straits. This moun- 
tain land is topped, as the traveller after- 
wards found, by an enormous glacier. The 
inlet on the south-west of Field Bay Mr. Hall 
named Chappell Inlet, and landing on the 
low isthmus at the end, which but for one 
rocky ridge (which he called Morgan’s Hill) 
is everywhere only a few feet above the sea, 
it was a walk of less than a mile across the 
isthmus to the shore of the great inlet known 
as Frobisher Strait. In Mr. Hall’s eyes this 
Strait, as he then believed it to be, was the 
great highway to the region for which he 
was bound, King William’s Land. 

Having recrossed the isthmus and rejoined 
the vessel, which recrossed Field Bay to its 
old place of anchorage, Mr. Hall continued 
his familiar intercourse among the Esqui- 





maux. He then learnt from their mapping 
and description that Frobisher’s Meta In- 
cognita is connected with the opposite shore, 
and shuts in the bay hitherto known as Fro- 
bisher Strait. All natives agreed that 
there was no way through to,Fox Channel 
but by Hudson’s Strait. Mr. Hall found 
them so well acquainted with the coasts 
they had visited, and so well able to deline- 
ate them, that he could not doubt their in- 
formation, but he resolved on seeing for 
himself at the first opportunity. 

On Sept. 5, while walking on a small 
island near the ship’s anchorage, Mr. Hall 
found a piece of iron weighing nineteen 
pounds, in shape and appearance like a 
round loaf.of burnt bread, which he after- 
wards found reason to regard as an undoubt- 
ed relic of Frobisher's expeditions. On the 
26th of September it blew a hurricane, in 
which the Rescue went on the rocks, where 
she was smashed beyond repair, and Mr. 
Hall’s own expedition boat was destroyed 
also; nothing remaining of that but the 


sternpost fast to athree-inch cable. But in 


spite of the loss of his boat Mr. Hall re- 
solved to persevere, and asked whether one 
of the boats of the George Henry could be 
spared him for the continuance of his jour- 
ney to King William’s Land. The only 
one that could be spared was frail, rotten, 
and unseaworthy. Captain Parker, in the 
English whaler the True Love, presently 
arrived, and offered Mr. Hall the use of a- 
boat for himself, while that from the George 
Henry carried stores. But that good sailor 
was suddenly driven out to sea by a gale 
before the promise was fulfilled. Captain 
Parker, forty-five years a whaler in the 
Arctic seas, and a skilled veteran whose 
name is well known in Arctic story, had, by 
help of an Esquimaux pilot named Ebier- 
bing, brought his ship in, towed by a stegmer, 
through a new channel, not above one or 
two miles broad, behind a line of islands 
facing the sea. Ebierbing, otherwise ‘ Joe,’ 
the Esquimaux pilot, had, with his wife 
Tookoolito, or Hannah, been taken to Eng- 
land in 1853, and in the course of a two 
years’ residence in England been presented 
to the Queen. The Esquimaux lady so 
honored carried back to her own people 
notions of civilization, and made her first 
appearance to Mr. Hall in crinoline, heavy 
flounces, a mantle of young tuktoo fur, 
deeply fringed, and a kiss-me-quick bonnet. 
As to the crinoline, much less sophisticated 
Esquimaux women were found making the 
skirts of their fur dresses expand as much 
as possible. Tookoolito was a good linguist, 
and she and her husband were clever people, 
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from whom, if he could have them for allies, | 
and they are now his allies, Mr. Hall looked | 
and still looks for valuable assistance in hig 
enterprise. They had dined with Prince 
Albert, of whom Ebierbing said that he 
was a “ very kind good man, and he should 
never forget him.” At home, Tookoolito 
was found in her native dress engaged upon 
work learnt in England, knitting woollen 
socks for her husband. He forwarded her 
in her reading, and she —in her Esquimaux 
or Innuit tent —gave him a good cup of | 
tea. This in a land where a mother washes | 
her child’s face by licking it twice over with | 
her tongue. | 

On the 19th of November (1860) the 
George Henry was first beset by ice, and by 
the 6th of December the harbor and bay | 
were completely frozen over. On the 10th 
of January Mr. Hall set out, with Ebier- 
bing and Tookoolito, from the ship for a/ 
sledge excursion to Cornelius Grinnell Bay, 
the bay they had first visited after crossing 
Davis’s Straits. The account of this little | 
expedition, during which Mr. Hall lived for 
forty-three days, with Esquimaux comrades, 
Esquimaux fashion in snow huts or igloos, is 
very interesting; and so, indeed, is the 
whole book, which tells an honest tale in a 
simple, naive, and by no means literate way, 
with many prolix expressions of true senti- 
ment and indications of sincere religious 
feeling. His first night in the warm, close 
air of a ship’s cabin after several weeks’ ex- 
perience of Esquimaux winter lodgings was 
a sleepless one. 

In April, 1861, an intelligent native, 
named Koojesse, told Mr Hall Esquimaux 
traditions of Sir Martin Frobisher. They 
say that long, long ago some white men 
(Kod-lu-nas) built a ship on an island in the 
bay lower down (Frobisher’s Straits). On 
the 22d of that month, Mr. Hall started, 
with Koojesse for guide and companion, on 
his own first trip to that bay, crossing Field 
Bay, striking the land much to the north of 
Chappell Inlet, and crossing by a mountain 
pass frequented by the natives. To this 

ass Mr. Hall gave the name of Bayard 

avlor. Then, after travelling on the ice 
of Frobisher Bay, he returned in a week to 
the George Henry. He was still greatly in- 
terested in the question of the traces of 
Frobisher, and found local tradition true to 
the fact of his three voyages that his ships 
came “first two, then three, then many.” 
Esquimaux tradition was found even to pre- 
serve the number — five — of the men lost 
by Frobisher on his first voyage, when 
conveying a native on shore, and it tells 








their subsequent history. Mr. Hall was told 


also of wood chips, coal, bricks, and large 
pieces of heavy stone —in fact iron—on a 
certain island; and his argument was and 
is, that if the Esquimaux here are so accu- 
rate in their traditions of what happened 
in the days of Frobisher nearly three cen- 
turies ago, surely, in the region where 
Franklin and his companions were lost, we 
shall find natives who can give us trust- 
worthy report of what es” to them 
only sixteen years ago. The fate of La 
Perouse and his expedition was unknown to 
the civilized world for thirty-eight years, 
and then brought to light by an English 
master of a merchant ship. The fate of the 
five men lost by Frobisher is now, after 285 
years, first ascertained by the tradition of 
the natives. Such considerations deter- 
mined and determine Mr. Hall— who is 
now again in the arctic regions — not to 
slacken in pursuit of his adventure. 

On the 20th of May Mr. Hall began an 
examination of the head of Field Bay, and 
on the 27th started on another trip to Fro- 
bisher Bay by the same way formerly 
taken, Bayard Taylor pass, on the other 
side of which the water is identified by Mr. 
Hall with Frobisher’s Countess of Warwick’s 
Sound. Rough weather compelled his re- 
turn. Lob’s Land and the islands between 


| Frobisher and Field Bay are known to the 


Esquimaux as the Dreaded Land. It was 
frequented by them till the time of a terri- 
ble disaster by the breaking of the ice when 
large numbers of them were upon it. Since 
that time the Esquimaux have avoided it. 
This was the region which Mr. Hall next 
set out to explore, with Ebierbing in his 
company. On this journey, says Mr. Hall: 


As an instance of what can be accomplished 
in securing the means of sustaining life in the 
arctic regions, I will here give a few particulars 
bearing upon the subject, and belonging to this 
particular journey. 

We set out with — 

20 sea-biscuits, weight 
Salt-junk ry 
Coffee and pepper, say 


Total provisions for the three . 11 lbs 
| mye 
Balls,innumber ..... . 80. 

1 rifle, 1 gun, 2 seal spears, with lines 
and harpoons. 
We were away ten days, and in that time ob- 
tained — Pe 
1 polar bear, equal to . 1000 Ibs. 
1 ookgook (largest-sized seal) . 1500 ” 
OO as ee ew « SO 
Making total of 4300 Ibs. 
— that is, over two tons of {fresh meat, besides 
skins for clothing, and oil for fuel and light. 
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Another short trip was made to Frobisher 
Bay before the season arrived for a fresh 
cruise after whales,and the George Henry 
departed, leaving Mr. Hall behind to make 
a boat-voyage of exploration around Fro- 
bisher Strait or Bay. He started on this 
expedition the 9th of August, 1861, in com- 
pany with Koojesse and other Esquimaux, 
and his first visit was to the island of Nioun- 
telik, of which he had beard so much, at the 
entrance of the indentation of coast which 
he identifies with Countess of Warwick’s 
Sound. Here he found a heap of Frobish- 
er’s sea coal. He found it, with pellicles of 
black moss on its fragments, in an exposed 
heap, also overgrown with moss and matted 
grass, and overlaid with sand and over- 

rown also With willow-roots. Pursuing his 
journey, on the first of September Mr. Hall 
was enabled to see with his own eyes the 
enclosed head of Frobisher Bay, and prove 
that there is no Frobisher Strait. On the 
return voyage he again landed upon Nioun- 
telik, now interesting to him as his own 
identification of the spot on which Frobisher 
landed to establish winter quarters for the 
colony of a hundred men brought with him 
in his last voyage in 1378. Thence he 
passed over to a small island within Count- 
ess of Warwick’s Sound, and nearer to the 


main coast, called by the natives Kodlunarn, 
from the tradition of white men having lived 
upon it, and built a small ship there a great 


many years ago. There he soon found an 
excavation, which he supposed to be the 
beginning of a mine dug [ Frobisher, and 
on the north shore he says, 


I found also an excavation which I called a 
ship’s trench, for the Innuits said that was 
where a ship had been built by the white men. 
It had been dug out of stone, which was of such 
@ nature as to yield to the persevering use of 
pickaxe, sledge-hammer, and the crow-bar. The 
bottom of the trench, which was one hundred 
and ten feet in length, was an inclined plane, 
running from the surface of the ground to a 
depth of twenty-five feet at the water’s edge. 

On the top of the island I found the ruins of 
& house, wh‘ch had been built of stone, cement- 
ed together with lime and sand. The founda- 
tion still remained, and was of “lime and 
stone.” It was about twelve feet in diameter, 
and every portion of it was covered with aged 
moss. From appearances, some of the stones 
had been turned over, as if done by Innuits 
seeking treasure. R 

A few feet east of this house was a sort of 
stone breastwork, such as the natives erect for 
shelter when hunting, and also a pile of stones, 
which might have been made, as I thought, by 
Frobisher’s men to cover some memorial left by 
them when trying to escape in their ship. 

Much of the island was covered with shingle, 
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and this, on the north side, was so compact, and 
of such even surface, that it reminded me of the 
small cobble-stone pavements in cities. 
* I collected as many relics from these ruins as 
we could possibly carry, and, with Koojesse, re- 
turned to the boat. On our way he said to me, 
“The men who built the ship, and started 
with it, all died — died with the cold.” 
Iasked him how he knew this ; and he replied 
that “all the old Innuits said so.” 


From this island Mr. Hall took fragments 
of coal, glass, tile, and pottery, and chips of 
wood found by digging at the base of the 
“ship’s trench,” all confirmatory of the Es- 
quimaux tradition. Next morning, in Coun- 
tess of Warwick’s Sound, on a cape of the 
mainland opposite Kodlunarn, Mr.Hall found 
a piece of iron weighing from fifteen to 
twenty pounds, on the top of a granite rock, 
which it had stained. He saw the black 
*‘ stones like to sea-coal,” and he found 
more deposits of the actual sea-coal of Fro- 
bisher and his men, and as much as seemed 
to be about five tons in a single bed. In 
Niountelik, another coal heap was presently 
found, and at Kodlunarn, on a second exam- 
ination, a hemispherical piece of iron, weigh- 
ing twenty pounds, was found under the 
stone that had been excavated for the 
“ship’s way.” These pieces of iron Mr. 
Hall considered to be the “ proof” made by 
Frobisher’s miners. 

On his return from these researches, says 
Mr. Hall, 


Annawa and his wife Nood-loo-yong visited 
me on the morning of September 30th, and I 
showed them the relics I had obtained. They 
at once recognized them as coming from the 

laces I had examined. These people had spent 
most of their days round the waters of Frobisher 
Bay, and especially on the islands Oopungnew- 
ing and Niountelik. The portion of brick which 
I had found the previous winter, when transfer- 
ring — from one sledge to the other, op- 
posite Niountelik, was unknown to them inso 
large a form; but they had often seen smaller 
pieces, and also coal, in each of the places where 
I had discovered it. They had likewise found 
“heavy stone,” such as I showed them, at Kus- 
sea-gear-ark-ju-a, a cape half a mile N.N.W. of 
Kodlunarn. 

Lasked them where these things came from, 
and the reply was, “ Kodlunas brought them.” 
I immediately said, “Did you see those kodlu- 
nas?” Their answer, with eyes wide open and 
countenances expressing surprise, was, “Ar-gi! 
ar-gi!’”? meaning No! no! 

“How, then,” said I, “do you know that kod- 
lunas brought them # 

Their response was, “ All the old Innuits said 
so. The first Innuits who saw the white men 
were all dead, many, a great many years ago.” 

The more I searched into this subject the more 
I found it to be well known, as a traditionary 
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fact, that wite men —kodlunas—once lived on 
the island then and since called by the Innuits 

\ Kodlunarn; that these men had built a ship 
there; had launched it, and started away for 
their homes; but that, before they got out of 
the bay, hands and feet were frozen, and finally 
the whole of them perished of cold. Ebierbing’s 
statement to me was as follows : 

Recollects hearing his father tell of these 
white men, and how they built a ship. The 
kodlunas had brought brick, coal, and “heavy 
stone,” and left them on Niountelik and at other 
places about there. His father did not see them, 
but the jirst Innuits, who saw them, told other 
Innuits so, and so it continued to his day. Old 
Innuits tell young Innuits ; and when they get to 
be old, they in turn tell it tothe young. “When 
our baby boy,” said he, “gets old enough, we 
tell him all about you, and about all those kod- 
lunas who brought brick, iron, and coal to where 
you have been, and of the kodlunas who built 
a ship on Kodlunarn Island. When boy gets 
to be an old Innuit he tell it to other Innuits, 
and so all Innuits will know what we now know.” 

Thus, by the simple unadorned statement of 
Ebierbing may be known how it is that oral his- 
tory is preserved among the Innuit people of the 
North. 

On the day following this conversation, sev- 
eral old Innuits arrived from different places ; 
among them were Ugarng, with his two wives 
and child ; “ Bob,” his wife “Polly,” and chil- 
dren; “Johnny Bull” and Kokerzhun, and 
Blind George, with his darling girl Kookooyer. 
Ugarng*had left his mother, old Ookijoxy Ni- 
noo, at Cornelius Grinnell Bay, so that I was 
unable to obtain from her any additional infor- 
mation concerning the relics I had found; but 
the others all confirmed the story already given 
to me about the white men, and what they had 
left behind. 

The testimony of Blind George was particu- 
larly interesting from the circumstances under 
which he gave it. Being unable to see, he by 
signs and motions mapped out the position of 
various places in Countess of Warwick’s Sound, 


where these things had been noticed by him be- | 


fore losing his sight. Placing his hand on his 
own person, he said, “ Oopungnewing;” then 
placing it on a corner of a sea-chest in the main 
cabin where we were, he continued, “ Niounte- 
lik ;” then pointing with his finger to a spot on 
the table, he said, “ J’ wer-puk-ju-a,” to another, 
“Kodlunarn,” to another “‘ Tikkoon.” Before 
he could place all to satisfy him, he went back 
and repeated his steps frequently, at last accom- 
plishing the geographical feat satisfactorily to 
himself and quite to my gratification. He also 
identified the specimen of “heavy stone” I 
placed in his lap by lifting it up and touching 
his lips to it; he felt its indentations and rough- 
ness, weighed it in his hand, and said ‘all 
same” as he once saw at Kodlunarn. He then, 
without any leading questions, described the 
trenches made by the white men; and his testi- 
mony was confirmed by Tweroong, who also 
added that old Innuits said the ship was built 
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from wood left on the island for an igloo—a 
word applicd not only to their own snow-houses, 
but to the dwellings of civilized men generally. 


The great piece of heavy stone at QOo- 
pungnewing, here referred to by Blind 
George, proved by description to be an iron 
anvil; but that had been thrown from the 
south end of the island into the water that 
sweeps away every loose rock there, and 
the thick-ribbed ice had embraced it and 
carried it away. But more exploration led 
to more discovery of alike nature, before 
the 9th of August, 1862, when Mr. Hall, 
again on board the George Henry, sailed on 
the return voyage to New London. The 
Esquimaux husband and wife who had visit- 
ed England returned with him to America, 
and are now his companions in a second 
journey northward, upon which he em- 
barked on the bark Monticello, on the day 
when the last page of the present narrative 
was written. His intention is to live again 
among the Esquimaux for two or three 
years, and by their help, sought in the right 
way at.the right place, to learn, if he can, 
the actual details of the fate of Franklin, 
perhaps find one or two of Franklin’s com- 
rades still alive among the natives. 


TRavEL 1n Montana. — The Post, pub- 
Itshed in the new territory of Montana, says : — 
“In a few days, fifteen boats will leave Fort 
Benton for the States. These boats are made 
bullet-proof, with double sides and port holes. 
Each boat will carry fifteen passengers, and will 
be propelled by oars through holes cut in the, 
sides. The oarsman will be entirely out of sight, 
and the pilot will have a bullet-proof-house over 
the tiller. The precautionary arrangements are 
rather indicative of the times, and no doubt in- 
| tended as preservatives against red-skins and: 
guerillas.” Fort Benton is situated on the Up- 
per Missouri. The route from that point to the 
waters of the Columbia, which empty into tha 
Pacific, was first surveyed by Lieut. Mullen, U. 
S. A., a few years since, and the distance of 
land travel is but six hundred miles. 


Tue Franco-Itatian CONVENTION AND 
THE WRITERS ON Propuecy. — It is a curious! 
fact, though no minister of the Gospel nor theo- 
logical writer has yet noticed it, that the year 
1866, which Louis Napoleon has fixed on as 
the time for withdrawing his troops from Rome 
—which will be virtually leaving the Papacy in 
that city to its fate—is the very year which 
nearly all our most eminent commentators on 
the New Testament, and writers on prophecy, 
from the time of Bishop Newton downwards, 
have, by a wonderful concurrence of opinion, 
named as the year in which Popery is to receive 
its death-blow. — Advertiser. 
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_ IS ENGLAND 
IS ENGLAND INSOLENT! 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser : — 


After much hesitation, I must ask you to 

ermit me to notice briefly one point onl 
in the letter of Professor Smith; althoug 
there are others which require comment. 

I said in the communication to which he 
alludes, “ The ruling classes of England 
must be regarded by us as uttering the 
voice of England in state-papers, in par- 
liament, in speeches to their constituents, 
and in newspapers which are known to be 
their organs. And of this voice so uttered, 
what else can be said, than that it is inso- 
lent ?” 


To this he replies, “T. P. speaks of| li 


state-papers as well as speeches to con- 
stituents, and newspapers as full of ‘ inso- 
lence’ towards America. I hope he would 
find it difficult to point out the state-papers 
of which this can fairly be said, and I should 
earnestly deprecate the indulgence of im- 
agination on so dangerous a theme.” 

Of the instruments enumerated by me 
as those through which the voice of Eng- 
land comes to us, and which I charge with 
insolence, he objects only to “ state-papers,” 
admitting, so far as silence admits, that the 
others are insolent; I suppose him to mean, 
that they should be attributed to the in- 
dividuals guilty of them; but that I can 
find no instance of authentic, diplomatic, 
governmental action of England towards 
this country, which can fairly be called 
insolent. Let us see how this is. I will 
confine my attention, at least in this com- 
munication, to one of the instances which I 
had in my mind. 

On the 6th of November, 1861, Com- 
mander Wilkes took from the Trent, on 
the high seas, diplomatic agents of the 
confederates, who were on their way to 
the governments to whom they were sent. 

On the 27th of November, this fact be- 
came known in England, and on the 30th, 
two despatches, both dated that day, were 
sent by Lord Russell to Lord Lyons. One, 
after reciting the facts of the capture, per- 
emptorily demanded an immediate delivery 
of the four men to the British Minister 
with an apology for the “aggression.” The 
other ordered Lord Lyons to allow Mr. 
Seward, if he asked it, delay for consider- 
ation “not exceeding seven days;” and if 
he did not receive a satisfactory answer 
within that time, to leave Washington at 
once with all his suite and archives, and re- 
port matters to the British admiral on our 
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coast, and to the governors of all the Brit- 
ish possessions within his reach. 

These despatches were intended to be 
communicated to the government of the 
United States, and were so communicated ; 
one by being formally read, the other other- 
wise. They were intended to be under- 
stood, and were understood in England and 
in this country, as saying to us, — “ Give u 
those men instantly on our demand an 
apologize for taking them, or we declare 
war.” 

There was in England, simultaneously 
with the sending of these despatches, an os- 
tentatious preparation for war; troops and 
ships-of-war were sent to Canada, officers 
on leave recalled, orders issued to the de- 
artments of the army and navy, and the 

e, all in season to become known to us 
and join in the work of compulsion. 

There were those in this country who © 
thought and still think that the act of 
Wilkes was justifiable by English law as 
laid down by her courts and legists. And 
unless many persons in this vicinity were 
wholly miele, there were eminent 
lawyers in England who held a similar opin- 
ion. They who either here or there so 
thought may have been right or wrong. 
The only certain thing is, that the question 
was one of some doubt and difficulty; and 
that this was not a case in which England 
could, with any decency, act as if we had 
been guilty of a wanton and wilful violation 
of a perfectly well-known, definite and un- 
questionable rule of law. Since our inde- 
sangeet much diplomatic correspondence 

as passed between England and this coun- 
try; sometimes tinged with an angry hue 
on one side and the other; but nothing like 
this ever passed before. Whether our gov- 
ernment approved or intended to adopt and 
sanction this act of the captain of a sloop-of- 
war, England did not know. Ifa case ever 
existed for courteous complaint and inquiry, 
at least to begin with, this was precisely that 
case. And no man, not ietecus, ever 
thought or ever will think that it would 
have been possible for England to have sent 
to this country such a missive and in such a 
way, in any hour of our national existence, 
except that hour when she knew we were 
very weak and believed we were wholly 
prostrate. 

Ihave not the slightest hesitation in ex- 
pressing my deliberate conviction, that the 
“ state-papers,” so written, so sent and so 
urged, under such circumstances, were in- 
solent; and that the conduct of England 
relative to the Trent was insolence carried 
to the last extreme ; was a great insult to 
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this country as well as a great wrong; and 
stained the name of England, in history, 
with disgrace. 

The thought is now in men’s minds, that 
when our turn comes, we will imitate her: 
example. That we will, so far as the dif- 
ferent circumstances permit, use her own 
words, and her own methods, and with an 
equal peremptoriness and a similar threat 
of immediate war and a refusal of delay 
or negotiation, FORCE her into immediate 
choice between compliance and war. And 
if we would follow example, we must 
do just this; neither more nor less. 

Most earnestly do I deprecate any such 
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the visit of the Prince of Wales. All this 
England has cast away as a worthless thing. 
‘When the rebellion broke out, the hatred 
of institutions like ours felt by those in Eng- 
land to whom her institutions gave power 
and wealth, the dread of the growing pros- 
erity of a nation already her rival, and the 
ear of losing the cotton of the South and 
the custom of the South as the purchaser of 
‘her manufactures, —all these enabled the 
/government of England to do at once all 
| they safely could to hurt us and to help the 
| rebels, by their precipitate recognition of 
‘them as belligerents. The same feelin 





| 
| permitted ships to leave her shores, built, 


thought, any such act. But in my opinion | armed and manned in England for the 
the only way in which it can be prevented | rebels, amply provided in England with the 
is to press upon our people the truth. For | means of beginning their work of destruc- 
the lover of peace to forget the conduct of | tion, and as that work wasted their means 
England or to defend it is equally impossi- | renewing them in her colonial ports. But, 
ble. But our people may see that her con- | for all this, has England lost our friendship 
duct was, not only so wrongful but so dis- | forever? 
creditable, that they may determine to| The answer to this must be given by 
avoid what they would be ashamed to imi- | England. The poor motives which have 
tate. ‘ruled in her relations with us may give way 
I hope that whatever our government | to better. The wise and good of every class 
may do, it will be characterized by the in England— not numerous, but strong— 
most careful courtesy and decorum; by ‘may teach the many, who are willing to 


obvious as well as actual fairness. I expect | learn, how foolish and how wrong England 
this; because I think our people and our | has been. These men may give an ascend- 


government will be convinced that all this | ency to better principles and feelings than 
is due to ourselves. We do indeed owe it | have hitherto guided her course as a nation: 
to our good name, to the great responsibili- | England, whose great excellences are as 
ties attached to our great advantages, to certain as her great faults, will then become 
the influence our public acts cannot but | @ better England than she has ever been, 
exert on that international law which is | or ever can be without this change in the 
now taking shape and must affect the des- | ruling elements of her character. And how 

we would welcome such a change; and fu- 


tinies of the civilized world, —to all these | I 
we owe it, that we should be less oppressive, | ture generations, there and here, would re- 


less arrogant, more just and more wise than | joice that mother and child were helping 
England has been in that career which has | each other to grow wiser, and acting to- 
left her this day alone, without a friend | gether to help the world grow wiser. 


among the nations of the earth. If we 


should have a war with En land, and, at 
whatever cost to ourselves, lay waste her 
commerce, cripple her resources, deepen 
her embarrassments and inflict a wound 
upon her prosperity, is there one thought- 
ful Englishman who is not sure, that every 
nation in Christendom would rejoice and 
would hope that the wound might be in- 
curable.? 

When, in distant ages, a professor of his- 
tory, who occupies the chair Mr. Smith now 
fills, shall then look back on the present 
position of England, how will he account 
for it ? 

Our friendship was the last she Jost. A 
feeling of friendship for England had grown 
through all our free States into much 
strength, and had its clearest expression at 


__ But this dream can never become reality 
if the wiser and better men in England — 
upon whom must rest the work of her re- 
| formation— ignore all in her past which 
\she should remember and avoid, deny the 
wrongfulness of her misdeeds, and strengthen 
the hands of such men as now rule her by 
defending and excusing their conduct. 
There seems to be danger that they will do 
| this, — because a nation whom England has 
| wronged and insulted may be less temper- 
ate and more angry than she thinks per- 
missible, and so “ touches the honor of Eng- 
land” and “ makes them a united people;” 
united, the good and the bad, the wise and 
the foolish, all as one, defending the inde- 
fensible. T. P. 


[Cordially agreeing with all that is so strongly 
urged against England by such high authority, 
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we are glad that we can so fully accord with 
the conclusion at which Professor Parsons ar- 
rives. So much of ourselves is England and 
her history and literature, that it would be ter- 
rible to tear her away from our heart. 

So we are glad to acknowledge the sympathy 
of Professor Smyth and other distinguished 
men, on the one hand; and on the other, to 
honor and cherish the friendship of the work- 
ing men, who, in their very destitution, pro- 
claimed their adherence to our cause. For the 
present let us elect them as the representatives 
of England as she ought to be. 

Professor Smyth cautions us not to “ touch 
the honour of England, —as that would unite 
all her sons.” We remember the unanimit 
with which all classes in England, under suc 
pressure, joined in carrying on the war against 
China, in order to force the poor heathen to 
continue to eat opium for the profit of England. 
In our opinion, this was almost the greatest 
sin that ever was committed by a nation, an d 
we can hardly imagine any other that would 
not be justified by her people, when it had 
been once adopted as the national policy. 

Nevertheless we have shown ourselves so 
strong, that England will be our firm friend 
after our present trouble is over. Let interest 
help to make our alliance for the present. Af- 
fection will grow up as we come to understand 
one another and ourselves the better. And let 
us remember that she has held France back 
from intervention in our affairs. This solid 
service outweighs the “insolence” of Lords 
Russell and Palmerston, and mitigates the 
offence originally committed by England in 
= our rebels as belligerents. — Living 

ge. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
{From the Richmond Enquirer of Jan. 19.] 


Tue Monroe doctrine, the New York 
Herald thinks, will yet prove the means of 
consolidating both countries, uniting in one 
cause the armies now battling against each 
other, and reviving the love for the Union 
in the hearts of the confederates. There is 
no doubt that if the fortunes of war should 
go against this country, many of its gallant 
soldiers and officers, deprived of all property 
by the confiscation of the enemy, would fol- 
low the profession of arms for a livelihood. 
But whether the ranks of the enemy or 
those of Mexico would receive their ser- 
vices, would depend very much on the, con- 
duct of the United States. So far as this 
war is concerned, the people of the Confed- 
erate States have no reason whatever to 
help Maximilian, nor to give to France or 
England any sympathy or support. Neither 
France, nor Mexico, nor England, has ex- 
tended to this confederacy any encourage- 
ment ; and if our cause fail, after every man- 





ly effort that we can make in its behalf, then 
ride as well as interest would dictate that, 
if we are to be conquered, we should belong 
to a great and powerful nation; that we 
should endeavor to extend the power and 
influence of that nation from pole to pole, 
and uniting every country of America b 
alliance, either constitutional or treaty, see 
to make this continent a unit against the 
world. In the grandeur and power of such 
a nation, with armies such as the United 
States and tlie Confederate States have put 
into the field during this war, united under 
one flag ; with a navy such as the united 
resources of the two nations could put upon 
the ocean; with the wealth and population 
which peace and union would develop in a 
few years; we might find at least a hiding 
place for our shame, and perhaps some con- 
solation that America would become the 
colossal power of the world. Maximilian 
would not reign in Mexico, nor England 
hold Canada, six months after our conquest. 
Ireland would call to her rescue the thou- 
sands of her sons now awaiting a 
and the navy of the United States would 
give the requisite arrogance to = ad- 
venturous spirit that would rush to battle 
for the freedom of that island. The undis- 
guised hatred of the people of the United 
States for England would render a war with 
that power the most popular party cry that 
mort be raised. The cotton that would be 
saved from the destruction of the war would 
be held in the United States, and the little 
that would be cultivated by the new and 
unorganized free negro labor would find 
consumption at home, and there would be 
an gee a commercial convulsion upon 
ritish finances by prolonging the cotton 
famine, and that, too, at the beginning of 
war. France, driven from Mexico, would 
find her people impoverished by Imperial 
taxation, without any prospect for increase 
of trade and commerce ; saddled with the 
cost of Imperialism her people would begin 
to discover that the Napoleon dynasty was 
not the means either of glory or happiness. 
The dynasty would soon find new enemies 
spinging up in its midst. 

Cuba would offer a tempting reward to 
adventurous spirits, and Spain would lose 
that fairest jewel of her crown; the Unit- 
ed States would, at an early day, extend 
over the islands of the West Indies her Con- 
stitution, and the Gulf of Mexico become a 
mare clausum. If the Confederate States 
are ever conquered, it is highly probable 
that the Monroe doctrine, as the land-grab- 
bing propensity of the Anglo-Saxon has 
been called in the United States, would be- 
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come the most important and popular prin- 
ciple in American policy. 

On the other hand, if we are successful 
there immediately arises on this continent a 
balance of power, or political equilibrium 
similar to that of Europe, which would 
check the progress and power of the United 
States, restore commerce to its normal con- 
dition, oppose tc the navy of that country 
the navy of these States and of Mexico, 
which, uniting with a Canadian navy, would 
at all times effectually keep the Yankees 
within the bounds of propriety and from 
disturbing the nee of the world. These 
plain facts make no impression upon the 

overnments either of France, England, 
Spain, or Mexico. These governments are 
indifferent to our cause and to the conse- 
quences of its ruin. We have offered com- 
mercial advantages and sought to impress 
these facts,upon the governments of Western 
Europe by every suggestion, but all has 
been in vain. Neither France nor England 
is entirely satisfied with the entente cordiale, 
neither will trust the faith of the other. 
France fears that England may prove false 
and unite with the United States and sweep 
the French navy from the seas, while we 
have no navy to bring to her assistance. 
England fears that France has designs on 
California and the East India commerce. 
Thus these two great powers, with no faith 
or trust in each other’s pledges, neutralize 
each other’s influence, and for dread of 
treachery permit us to fight the fight out, 
notwithstanding their own interests are in- 
volved in our cause as directly as they would 
be in open war with the Yankees. 

The fate of war may go against these 
States —such an end is possible; and if it 
does, every Confederate citizen would de- 
mand from the United States, and from the 
filibustering spirits which the two armies 
would turn loose would obtain, armies for 
the new crusades, armies for Mexico, armies 
for Canada, armies for Cuba, armies for Ire- 
land. The continent of North America, 
from the Straits to the Isthmus, would be- 
come the United States of America, and the 
Isles of the Sea be swallowed up in the 

ighty confederation. 

his grand object might even now be ob- 
tained if reason and common sense could 
find a resting-place in Washington. The 
recognition —the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of these Confederate States by the 
enemy, with a treaty offensive and defensive, 
providing for an army and navy proportion- 
ate with the population of the two countries ; 
with a customs union of free trade and un- 
interrupted travel between the States of 





both confederations, with the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, would give to both peoples 
all the practical advantages of the old 
Union, without the evils that have produced 
the present war. The foreign policy of both 
nations should, then, be the Monroe doctrine 
applied to the whole continent of North 
America and adjacent islands, Canada and 
Mexico, Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, 
Central America and the Russian Posses- 
sions, all from Behring’s Straits to Darien’s 
Isthmus should be made American in interest 
and republican in form of government, and 
each and all united by treaties similar to 
that proposed for the United States and the 
Confederate States. Instead of wasting the 
lives of the citizens, and consuming the re- 
sources of the two countries in a war of mu- 
tual ruin, such an alliance would open a fu- 
ture of progressive power and influence 
which would eventually make the confed- 
eracies of, North America the dominant 
power of the world. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH, 
[The following letter accompanied the ships 
laden with voluntary contribution to the 
present needs of our sister city.] 


Boston, Jan. 13, 1865. 
To Hon. R. D. Arnold, Mayor of the city of 


Savannah, Georgia: — 

Sir — You will receive from the officers of 
a meeting of the citizens of Boston, held in 
Faneuil hall, on Monday, the 9th inst., an 
attested copy of its proceedings. 

The undersigned were appointed a com- 
mittee under the fourth resolution. It gives 
us great gratification to be the organ of com- 
munication between the people of Savannah 
and our own citizens. Ester cities on the 
Atlantic, long connected by friendly offices 
and commercial ties, it gives us sincere pleas- 
ure to witness the redpening of an intercourse 
which has been temporarily suspended, and 
which we believe will never again be closed. 
But far above and beyond the relations to 
which we have just referred, we should not 
be true to our own convictions, nor to the 
feelings which animate our citizens, were we 
to refrain from expressing a deeper cause of 
satisfaction in receiving the resolutions pass- 
ed at the public meeting held in Savannah 
on the 28th day of December last. 

We regard them as the true exponent of 
the heart of the Southern people, and we 
cordially welcome their expression. 

The history of former days is not forgotten. 
It has rather been deepened by the later 
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trials of our nation. We remember the 
earlier kindness and liberality of the citizens 
of Savannah towards the people of Boston 
in the dark colonial days. We recall the 
meeting held there on the 10th day of 
August, 1774, when a committee was appoint- 
ed to receive subscriptions for the sufferin 

poor of Boston, as to which it is recorded, 
“there are large donations of rice for the 
sufferers in Boston, and had we the means 
of sending it to them, with very little trouble, 
much more could be collected and sent. 
Few have subscribed less than ten tierces of 
rice.” The rice was sent to New York, sold 
there, and the proceeds, £216 0s 5d, were 
remitted to the Boston committee, and by 
them applied to the relief of the poor here. 

We remember that Nathaniel Greene, the 
noble son of Rhode Island, sleeps in yon 
beautiful cemetery. We recall the scene on 
the bank of the Savannah River, when “ the 
military and municipality met the mourn- 
ful procession at the landing in your city, 
the whole body of citizens joining with one 
accord in the last demonstration of respect 
to him. who, of all those who had distin- 
— themselves during the war of the 

evolution, was next to Washington, the one 
who held at this moment the highest place 
in public esteem.” 

he memory of past days, of common 
danger and common suffering of an united 
people struggling to be free, stands before 
us. The annals of the South and the North, 
engraven together upon the tablets of mem- 
ory, still live, and we believe that neither 
the South nor the North will permit them 
to die. 

Our executive committee will give writ- 
ten instructions to those in immediate charge 
of the transmission and delivery to you of 
our offerings of peace and good will. And 
we hope soon to hail the day when all the 
people of the United States will, in the lan- 
puage of the President, quoted in your reso- 
utions, find “peace by laying down their 
arms and submitting to the national author- 
ity, under the Constitution,” “leaving all 

uestions which remain to be adjusted by 
the peaceful means of legislation, conference 
and votes.” 


We are very respectfully yours, 
‘FB. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor 
WM.'B. SPOONER,” JOSEPH H. CURTIS, 

GEO, C. RICHARDSON, 
NATHAN CROWELL, 
ALBERT BOWKER, 
HENRY D. HYDE, 
JOSEPH C. TYLER, 





§. R. SPAULDING 
JOSEPH WHITNEY, 
JOS. S. FAY, 
HAMILTON A. HILL, 


EBEN HOWES, 
yas CONVERSE 
SAM’L D. WARREN, 


HAYER 


Tired little fingers 
Quite baffled by a note, 

And the pretty brown eyes 
With tear drops all afloat ; 
She cannot stretch the octave, 

Cannot make the turn, 
Thinks music very hard 

For little ones to learn ; 
Cannot reach the pedals 

With the wee, dangling feet, 
To make it loud and grand, 

And then so soft and sweet ; 
It don’t sound so pretty 

As ’t does when big folks play — 
And down the rosy cheeks 

The tears begin to stray. 
Then brightening up again, 

Every halting tone comes, 
As though the chubby hands 

Were suddenly all thumbs, 
Notes skipping out of time, 

And chords that disagree, — 
I wonder if she dreams 

They’re double toned to me ? 
Poor, tender, broken air, 

And poor uncertain hand ; 
Poor disappointed heart, 

That thought it would “be grand ” 
Your teacher, darling child, 

Is learning now from you, 
And brushing off the tears, 

Because ’tis sad and true 
That thus her outward life 

Seeks vainly to translate 
The spirit’s inward jo 

In the beautiful pe | great. 
O Father! pleading eyes 

And hands I lift to Thee, 
That I, at last, may learn 

Heaven’s perfect harmony. 


Springfield Republican. 


Sza-Sickness.— Dr. John Chapman has 
published a pamphlet on the treatment of sea- 
sickness, for which he has satisfied himself that 
he has discovered a remedy. It consists in low- 
ering the temperature of the spinal region by 
the application of ice, and an fndie-ridber bag 
has been invented by means of which the ice is 
kept in contact with each region of the spine; 
the upper portion of the ice being prevented 
from falling down as the melting proceeds, and 
the mouth being so effectually closed as to pre- 
vent the water from escaping as the ice melts. 
Each bagful, melts in about two hours, so that 
for the passage between Dover and Calais one 
suffices ; between Newhaven and Dieppe, three 
bagfuls are required ; between Iover and Os- 
tend two. The result of seventeen experiments 
is declared by Dr. Chapman to show that the 
effect of this expedient is to destroy all unpleas- 
ant symptoms. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RICHMOND PRIS- 
ONERS. 


“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
Romans xii. 19, 


Thro’ the wide world, the sun’s bright eye 
Sees many a deed of sin and shame ; 
But there are crimes, so black in dye, 
One shudders at their name ; 
Crimes that the stricken soul appall, 
That freeze the blood and blanch the cheek, 
On which the searching sun-rays fall, 
And condemnation speak. 


I wonder how God’s sun could shine, 
Nor tremble at the work his light 

Was set to do, as each dread line 
Was printed in his sight. 

Oh, was the starving mapy a score 
Of unoffending, helpless men 

The act of human beings, or 
Devised by Satan’s brain ? 


Starvation to the point of death! 
The horror conjured by the thought 
Stifled the current of my breath, 
As home to me ’twas brought. 
I saw the wasted forms laid bare, 
The faces of wan misery ; 
No false exaggeration there, 
Sun-pictures cannot lie ! 


Oh, what a sight for Christian eyes, 
Those poor, pale skeletons ! And oh, 
The fearful load of guilt that lies 
On men who made them so! 
Grief, pity, anger, all will swell 
Within our hearts at this great wrong ; 
And who the end can dare foretell ? 
We ask Thee, Lord, how long ? 


Into Thy hands, great Judge of all, 
Our righteous vengeance we commend ; 
Upon Thy mighty power we call, 
This shameful sin to end. 
Scarcely can we endure the stin 
Of knowing woes we do not s : 
Then what must be their suffering 
Who the full sharpness bear ? 


How can we check these cruelties, 
At which humanity grows pale ? 
When Christ’s law fails to Christianize, 
Can Government’s prevail ? 
We cannot of our rulers ask 
That they retaliate in kind ; 
To work out such a devil’s task, 
No instrument they’d find. 


What can we do? must we submit, 
To let the rebel leaders still 
Destroy our men as they see fit, 
At their own wicked will ? 
Weak, powerless, to fold our hands, 
And wait in shocked and dumb despair, 
Till God enforce His own commands, 
In answer to our prayer ¢ 





Nay, is this all that we can do ? a! 
God helps them who themselves will aid ; 
And in His Name, we will go through 
Our part, nor be afraid. 
Push on our armies, and sustain 
Our glorious leaders, Meade and Grant ; 
And give them of supplies and men, 
All, all they ask or want! 


While we, safe in our guarded homes, 
Pray without ceasing for success 
To crown our arms — for Peace, that comes 
Thro’ victories God can bless, 
Let us strain every nerve to win 
Their strongholds from our cruel foes : 
Leave it to God to punish sin, 
Who sin’s full blackness knows. 


He will, by our brave soldiers’ hands, 
Unlock the prison doors: His care 
Will call to fife and hope the bands 
Of the sad captive’s there. 
But for the Past ? the agony, 
The bitter anguish that has been, 
The measure meted — shall not we 
Mete back to them again ? 


Oh no! Oh no! “ Vengeance is mine, 

I will repay,” declares the Lord. 
Wisdom it needs, and power divine, 

To carry Judgment’s sword. 
Let us forgive them ; even pray 

That true repentance they may learn ; 
And from the snare of Satan, may 

To righteous paths return. 


Within our hearts, let us not dare 
Harbor revenge and angry hate, 

But leave our wrongs and sorrows where 
Justice and Power wait. 

Give we our energies to those 
Whose sufferings we may allay, 

Leaving all vengeance on our foes 
To Him, who will oe. 

JuNeE, 1864. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE InK. — A receipt for a new 
kind of indestructible ink is given in one of the 
German scientific journals, and may interest our 
readers. The ink is said to be composed of 
twenty grains of sugar dissolved in thirty grains 
of water, to which are said to be added a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. Upon 
heating this mixture the sugar becomes carbon- 
ized by the acid; and when applied to the pa- 

r it leaves a coating of carbon which cannot 

washed off. This stain is rendered more per- 
manent by the decomposing action of the ink 
itself upon the paper, and when thus made it re- 
sists the action of chemical agents. 


THE newly-discovered statue of young Her- 
cules, found on the Palazzo Peo, Rome, has 
been bought for about £4,000, and will be placed 
in the Museo Valecano. It was feared at first 
that its feet were gone, but they were discovered 
between its legs, cut off for preservation. 
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